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Sorgo department. 








The Rural World is the only journal tn 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
from sorgo. 








Mississippi Valley Cane Growers’ Asso- 
ciation---Continued. 


The convention was called to order at 2 p. 
m., Dec. 22, Hon. N. J. Colman acting as etn! a 
man. Col. Colman announced to the conven- 
tion it was very necessary, in order to get all 
the work done, for each member to make 
brief speeches and to the point. - 

The first subject discussed was, “Ought 
cane to be stripped or not?” 

Mr, Leonard—Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to be informed on this subject. I came here 
to learn. The stripping of cane costs time 
and labor, and if we can save that labor, why 
it would be a big thing for us. I have made 
syrup from unstripped cane, but have had no 
opportunity of comparing the advantages to be 
gained over stripped cane. It takes two or 
three times as much labor and time to handle 
stripped cane as it does unstripped. From 
one acre of cane we grew 19 tons and 660 
pounds, and we made 27014 gallons of syrup. 

. If it is just as well not to strip cane as to do it, 
why, I think we are going toa great deal of 
unnecessary expense to strip it. That is one 
of the most important subjects before this 
convention. We all know how to plant cane, 
how to cultivate it, and we can make a pretty 
good article of syrup, but whether it is best 
or not to strip cane, I do not know. 

Mr. Allen—Mr. Chairman, I made 4,000 


only 6-100 of ash, and consequently he did 
not regard it as exhaustive to soil. 

Dr. Meserve said that in Nebraska the great 
American desert was the future home for the 
sugar maker. 

The experience of Messrs. Thoms and 
Lowe, of Illinos, and Jones, of Tennessee, in 
defecation and clarification, was that milk of 
lime was the best defecating material. 

Mr. Thoms said that he had a secret locked 
up in his brain, and that noliving man could 
get at it, but that, nevertheless, lime was an 
excellent defecating material. 


the syrup. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, said that 232 or 
233 degs. F. was as high as he could success- 
fully boil for sugar in his section of the State. 

Mr. Leonard boils to 226 degs. F. 

Mr. Thoms said that his pan was 4 feet 
deep 6 feet in diameter, and that he filled it 
up to two feet of juice, leaving him plenty of 
room for boiling, and a preventing of boiling 
over. 

Dr. Meserve, of Kansas, said that he had 
used clay to clarify with, but that there seem- 
ed tobe a certain kind of clay, and that he 
could not again find it. 

Mr. Wolf, of Chicago, said thatthe color of 
the syrup made in iron pans depended upon 
the iron rust, and that so long as cane growers 
used iron pans instead of copper, that the 
syrup would always be dark. He said that 
copper, in the long run, was not only better 
for syrup, but cheaper to the buyer. 

Mr. Thoms said that some one asked him 
why sorghum darkened tea? In the first 
place I never put sorghum in my tea, but the 
reason is owing to the iron rust in the sirup. 
A very few particles of iron rust would go a 
long ways in coloring sirup. 





gallons of syrup from cane unstripped. I 
could see no difference in the quality of the 
syrup. If stripped cane has any advantage 
over unstripped cane, the extra expense for 
stripping would give the stripped cane no 
perceptible advantage over the unstripped. 
Not to strip cane became a matter of impor- 
tance with us. It costs about $3 per acre to 
strip cane, so I am satisfied that there is no 
loss at all. I always stack my cane up like 
corn fodder, and never lay it down. 

Dr. Stimpson—I took 11¢ acres of un- 
stripped cane, and the difference I observed 
was that it took longer for the stalks to go 
through the mill. It cost $1.75 per acre with 
him to strip cane, 

Dr. Meserve—We, at our place, have been 
grinding cane unstripped for five seasons. 
And with a two-horse mill unstripped cane 
makes just as good syrup as stripped cane. 
As a general rule, it would do to strip cane, 
because when it lay on the ground a long 
time, it became injured. Cane ought always 
- be housed, the blades should be cured as 

ay. 

Mr.C. F. Miller—I agree with my friend 
that it is not necessary tostrip cane. I gave 
up the idea long ago of stripping cane. 
think that there is a little loss of syrup, but 
it saves so much work that it more than com- 
pensates for the difference. It will not do 
to let the cane lie upon the ground Yet if 
the stalks are not hurt and only the leaves 
rotten, if put through the mill and well defe- 
cated, it will make as good syrup as any. The 
leaves are a protection to the stalks. 

Mr. Thoms—The best way to test the dif- 
ference between stripped and unstripped 
cane, is to watch the skimmings. From 36 
tons of unstripped cane, the juice marked 7 
degs. B. We made 500 galions of fair syrup, 
weighing 1114 pounds to the gallon. When 
your juice will mark 5or 6 it will be unneces- 
sary to strip it. 

E. Rugg, of Kansas—From half an acre of 
cane unstripped, I made just half a gallon 
more of syrup per same amount of ground 
Stripped cane. I may have made a mistake in 
my measurement, but that is the way it meas- 
ured up. 

Col. Colman moved, as an expression of the 
Sense of the meeting that it is not necessary 
to strip the cane. 

Mr. Allen—I can work faster with a small 

mill when the cane is stripped. 
F}Prof. Scoville, of Illinois—I think the reso- 
lution should not be adopted until we know 
more on the subject. We have not as yet suf- 
ficient evidence. We need more experiments 
on the subject. 

The resolution was adopted in these words: 
Resolved, That it is not desirable to strip 


— The word “necessary” being stricken 
out. 


INFLUENCE OF SOILS UPON TME QUALITY OF 
SYRUP AND SUGAR. 

"Mr. Rugg--I regard a light, loose, 
soil as the best. 

‘ }Mr. Kerne, of Illinois—I have had some 
seven or eight years’ exporience in raising 
cane, and my soil is of aclay nature. Cane 
— on black lowlands is almost worth- 
ess. 

Mr. Thompson, of Illinois—My soil is a 
clay soil. It is about two feet sub-soil. 

Mr. Lowe, of Illinois—I regard white post 
oak land as the best for syrup. 

Mr, Miller, of Minnesota, wanted to know 
whether syrap made from cane on strong, 
tich lands was inferior to syrup made from 
other soils. 

_ Mr. Kenney stated that at a former meet- 
eg soils mide worthless syrup. 

t. Rugg certified this fact. 
oa Leonard, of Illinois, said that prairie 
———- as good syrup for him as timber 


Mr. Thoms said that manures of all kinds 


rendered the : > 
Mr. Sohware, tup and sugar both inferior. 


five or six differ 


gravelly 


ent soils, 1. i 

A gravelly soil. 3, A prairie fey wa Sep 

gr Colman—What difference is there in 

one tema = these different soils? 

fJMr. warz—It makes j 

th dark leuhedane it very dark, that 
f olman—Do yon thi 

exhaustive to soil? PEST Shoe 
Mr. Schwarz—No, sir 


Prof. Scoville stated that cane contained 


of Edwardsville, Ill.—I have! 


Mr. Miller, of Minn., said the best time to 
cut cane was when full ripe. 

Mr. Thoms said that for sugar that was 
true, but if a lighter sirup was wanted, a 
greener cane would make it, but the sirup 
made from unripe cane would not keep near 
so well as sirup made from the ripe. 

Mr. Allen said that he had cut some cane 
before it was ripe, and that the sirup made 
from the same, made of the whole 80 per 
cent. of mush sugar. 

Mr. Belcher, of Illinois, thought that the 
best time to cut cane was when it was just 
ripe. He noticed in some of his stalks this 
year a brown discolorization, and the cane 
was void of sweetness. He could not explain 
how it was. 


ticed the same thing in some of his cane. 
kept for several months. 

Mr. Leonard, of Illinois, said that all his 
September. 


time the cane was in bloom until it reached 
the dough state. 


1st of September. 





the ground. 


read : 
Heer PKANTATION, 
Sandwich Islands, Nov. 24, 1880. 
Mr. I. A. Hepazs, President Mississippi Val- 
ley Cane Growers’ Association, St. Louis, 
0.: 

Dear Str—I have the honor to acknowl- 
edge the receipt this day of your very.valued 
favor through the Rurat Wonrtp, inclosing 
complimentary certificate of membership of 
the above institution. I am sorry that the 
mail leaves before [ have time to reply. No 
two plantations carry on exactly alike, vary- 
ing under force of circumstances and ability 
of manager, &c. The best soil here is that 
found over basalt rock. Especially in valleys 
where scoria and lava undecomposed near the 
surface rise, cane thrives not well; unless the 
season very favorably sets with rain, no good 
crop can be expected. We plow and harrow 
twice, and thén make furrows six feet apart, 
and one foot deep, into which seed cuttings 
from the tops of cane and suckers are placed 
at an angleof 5 degrees, and 114 inches of 
one end out of the ground, a foot apart, the 
rest covered with two inches of earth. The 
cane, as it grows on an average twelve feet 
long by two and a quarter in diameter, gen- 
erally curves and interlocks not only with the 
stocks of its own ratoon, but with those of 
the opposite furrow, making it slow work to 
strip or thresh the leaves, the sticks of cane 
being borne prone on the earth by their own 
weight, covered by the stripped leaves, un- 
seen, trampled under foot with crackling 
noise, break off, and where touching earth, 
rootlets at every joint start forth, and rats in 
secure abode, wholesale destroy the cane, and 
wherever injured, turning sour. It. becomes 
& question, considering the loss both in qual- 
ity and quantity from above causes, it would 
not be a saving to bind up the cane as it 
grows by itself or with one stake for each ra- 
toon. The furrows are made as level as pos- 
sible with the aid of irrigation, leading water 
courses blanching off. I think some improve- 
could be mado here. The earth, especially 
from the hillsides and slopes, is being con- 
tinually carried into the sea. Our volcanic 
soil is very light. Hoeing here is an everlast- 
ing job. 

The temperature, which averages 75 the 
| year round, forces a luxuriant crop of every 
description of weeds, casting their seeds ev- 
ery day in the year, Oar cane is stripped 
twice during the season. This is the month 
for tasseling it. It isa pretty sight to see 
three hundred acres blooming with lilac-col- 
ored tassels, waving and bowing to the wind 
like a forest of dragoon »elmets, with purple 
: tassels shaking over a relief of green dress. 
At this stage the cane is allowed to mature a 
little. Asit now has ceased to grow, suckers 








and rootlets spring forth, when the cane! 


X. K. Stout, of Kansas, said that he could 
not boil above 220 degs. F. without injuring 


Mr. Hanger, of Iowa, said that he had no- 
The general opinion seemed to be that cane, 
properly housed and left unstripped, could be 
cane had thoroughly ripened by the 13th of 
Mr. Thompson, of Illinois, cut from the 
Mr. Belcher said that they did, so at their 
works. The first grinding was done on the 
Mr. Hedges thought that after cane was 
cut, that it should be tied up with a string 
and shocked as wheat, the butts standing on 


The following le'ter from Honolulu, was 


should be cut and ground, on low, swampy 
ground, where the water stands one or more 
inches under the surface of furrow, which, 
although, well trenched with ditches, will not 
run off. The cane should be planted on the 
ridges or table-land between the furrows. Too 
| much water will kill the plant. Where the 
cane is slow of growth the joints are close, 
hence more water is needed to push the 
growth forward and increase the distance, of 
joints, which means more juice. 

As to our procedure of manufacture, I 
must refer you to my last, where I omitted 
to state that as soon as we have made a strike 
in the vacuum pan the melado is let out into 
a large receiver to be swung or dried by cen- 
trifugals. We do not run into coolers, as we 
granulate in the vacuum pan. The hot air 
by Bessner’s evaporation is not couducted by 
injection, but by a hot blast passing through 
a loaog cylinder over the surface of the juice 
contained therein, which is being stirred and 
exposed to the blast by the turning of a rod 
attached all round with teeth dipping as it re- 
volves into the juice, which is previousiy 
heated by one or two pipes of waste steam 
passing along the bottom. Inclosed please 
find stamps for subscription and postage to 
the Rurau Wortp for one year, and $1 worth 
of stamps for your book. I do this gratuitous- 
ly. Kindly communicate with the Rurau 
Wokr.p. 

By Rurat Wortp of October 28th, page 
352, a report appears, grape sugar is crystal- 
lizable. Samples of sugar I send you x yz 
are first sugars boiled in vacuum by Mr. Mc- 
Gowan; y had 1-5 molasses added to juice. 
No. 2, our worst second sugars, boiled from 
first molasses, spent from the poor cane juice. 
I had no other second on hand. Yours, etc. 

W. F. Moont. 
The convention then adjourned until 7 
p- m. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The eonventton was called to order at 7-45 
p- m., by I. A. Hedges, president. 

The first business before the convention 
was the reading of Prof. Scoville’s essay, 
which was as follows. Prof. Scoville illus- 
trated much of his lecture by blackboard 
drawing. 

PROF. SCOVILLE’S LECTURE. 

[As there is a great demand for this pa- 
per, and we are unable to supply any fur- 
ther back numbers, we have concluded to re* 
publish it.] 

An investigation to determine the value of 
sorghum as a sugar producing plant, was bex 
gun at the industrial university the past sea- 
son. The investigation was the joint work 
of Prof. Morrow of agriculturt, Prof. Weber 
of chemistry and myself. 

The experiments were limited to two vari- 
eties, the Early Amber and the Orange. The 
seed was the donation of I. A. Hedges, of 
St. Louis. As regards the planting and 
raising, Professor Morrow reports as fol- 
lows : 

The seeds were planted May 14. The Or- 
ange was planted in a plot of nearly one 
acre (.955), in 24 rows, four feet apart, and 
in hills the same distance apart. The Early 
Amber was planted in a plot of an acre and 
a half (1.48) in 40 rows, three feet and a half 
apart, and the hills the same distance. Each 
piece was on good prairie soil, which had 
been in Indian corn two years, following a 
liberal application of barn manure. The 
plots received ordinary field culture, with 
two-horse corn cultivators, except hand-hoe- 
ing and thinning to four or five stalks in 
hill, when stalks were ten or twelve inches 
high. The suckers were not removed. ‘The 
Orange averaged about seven feet in height 
and one inch in diameter at the base. The 
Early Amber averaged over eight feetjin 
height and rather less three-fourshs of an 
inch in diameter at base. 

PERIODIOAL EXAMINATION OF THE CANES FOR 
SUGAR. 

On the 14th of August a series of exami- 
nations were begun, the object of which 
was: 1. To note the development and 
changes of the sugars in the plant during its 
growth. 2. To ascertain the rate at which 
the percentage increases. 3. To determine 
at what stages of development in the ripen- 
ing process of the plant the largest per 
cent. of crystallizable sugar is present. 
4. To ascertain what part of the stalk is 
the richest in sugar, And 5. To notice the 
changes which the cane undergoes, after 
reaching lhis maximum in the quality and 
amount of its seccharine matter—first by 
standing in the field untouched until time 
for examination. Second, standing stripped 
two weeks. Third, cut and standing under 
shelter until analyzed. 

These examinations were carried out in 
the following manner: On the dates speci- 
fied in the table which follows, the stalks 
were cut off one joint above the ground, 
and to within three feet of the Amber tops 
and two and a half feet of the Orange, and 
all the leaves of both varieties removed. The 
juice from the remaining part of the stalks 
was subjected to analysis for gugars in the 
usual manner with Fehling’s solution. 
The following table gives the result ob- 
tained : 

EARLY AMBER. 
Experiment No. 1—Aug. 14: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.065; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 3.34; per cent, of cane sugar, 10.75, 
Expertment No. 3—Aug. 25: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.068; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 2.47; per cent. of cane sugar, 12.48. 
Experiment No. 4—Sept, 6: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.064; per cent of grape 
sugar, 2.13 ; per cent of cane sugar, 11.42. 
Experiment No. 7—Sept. 16: Specifie 
gravity of juice, 1.065; per cent of grape 
sugar, 2.79; per cent. of cane sugar, 11.02. 
Experiment No. 9—Oct. 2: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.069: per cent. of grape 
sugar, 2.47; per cent of cane sugar, 10.70. 
Experiment No. 10—-Oct. 2: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.074; per cent, of grape 
sugar, 1.82; per cent. of cane sugar, 13.11. 
Experiment No. 11—Oct. 2: i 
gravity of juice, 1.069: per cent. of grape 
sugar, 2.94; per cent. of cane sugar, 9.67. 





Experiment No. 12—Oct. 2: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.070; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 1.96 ; per cent. of cane sugar, 11.64. 
No. 10, stripped two weeks ; No. 11, tops 
one-half ; No. 12, butts one half. 

RANGE. 
Experiment No 2—August 14: Specific 
gravity of of juice, 1.056 ; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 5.70; per cent. of cane sugar, 4,90. 

Experiment No. 4—August 25; Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.062; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 6.19 ; per cent. of cane sugar, 7,12. 
Experiment No, 6—September 6: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.068; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 5.00; per cent. of cane sugar, 9.13. 

Experiment No. 8—September 16 : Specific 
gravity of juice, 10.15; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 4.11; per cent. of cane sugar, 9.78. 

Experiment No. 13—October 6: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.078; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 4.02; per cent. of cane sugar, 11.41. 
Experiment No. 14—October 23: Specific 
gravity of juice, 1.014; per cent. of grape 
sugar, 14.77; per cent. of cane sugar, 3,55. 

No. 14, cut October ist and left in the 
barn. 

_ From the above observations the follow- 
ing conclusions ean be safely deduced. at 
least so far as our soil and climate bear upon 
the growth and development, upon these 
two varieties of canes, as sugar-producing 
plants : 

1. That both varieties are rich in cane su- 
gar. 2, That the Early Amber is richest in 
cane, and the Nrange in grape sugar, and as 
grape hinders cane sugar from crystallizing 
when in solution with it, in proportion to its 
amount, it follows: 3. That the sugar in 
the Early Amber sirup will more readily crys- 
tallize, other conditions being the same, than 
in the Orange sirup. 4. That the Orange 
yields a greater amount of juice per acre, 
and if all the sugar in both varieties could 
be crystallized, a greater amount of sugar, al- 
so. 5. The safest way to secure the full ben- 
pfit of either the Early Amber or the Orange 
crop for sugar, is to begin cutting the cane 
when the seed is in the “hardening dough,” 
end to grind them as soon as possible af- 
ter cutting. 6. The cane sugar of the 
plants changes into grape sugar after the 
stalks are once cut off, slowly when under 
shelter and rapidly when exposed. 

PROXIMATE ANALYSIS OF THE ORANGE OANE. 

In order to deiermine the total amount of 
sugar, and to study more carefully the real 
value of the cane, a proximate analysis of 
stalks and seed was determined upon. For 
this purpose the Orange cane experiment in 
the above table, was selected. The seed 
were preserved and the cross sections from 
an average portion of the stalks, those de- 
prived of leaves and tops, were subjected 
tojan analysis, with the following results : 

Composition of stalks of Orange cane in 
100 parts: Water, 79.85: grape sugar, 3; 
cane sugar, 9.77; starch, 4.12; fiibre, 4.54 ; 
oil, .07 ; gum and vegetable acids, 24. Al- 
buminoids: Soluble, 0.23: insoluble, 0.16. 
Ash: Soluble, 0.68 ; insoluble, 0.06, Total, 
99.44. 

The ash was subjected to analysis iwth 
the following results : 

Composition of ash: Silica, 27.51: sul- 
phuric acid, 6.23; manganese, 0.89; lime, 
6.81 ; phosphoric acid, 5.37; potash, 47.27; 
soda, 0.99: chloride of iodium, 0.41; iron, 
0.13. Total, 97.94. ° 

The seed were subjected to an analysis 
with the following results : 

Composition of seed in 100 parts: Wa- 
ter, 12.51; oil, 3.98; starch, 63.09; sugar, 
0.56; fibre, 6.35; albuminoids, 7.35; ash, 
0.64 ; tannin, 5,42. Total, 99. 

BXPERIMENTS IN SUGAR MAKING. 

The grinding of the cane and the evapor- 
ation of the juice began September 18th, and 
lasted until October 2d. Had the machinery 
been on hand, these experiments would have 
begun at an earlier date. 

The object of these investigations was to 
see whether any method of manufacture of 
the juice with syrup could be depended upon 
to insure the subsequent crystallization of 
the sugar. They were undertaken with a 
view to the simplicity of machinery used and 
to the economical manufacture of the syrup, 
so that they could be of practical use to the 
farmer should any of the experiments prove 
successful. Theapparatus used for crushing 
and expressing the cane, was a two-horse 
Victor mill. The juice was concentrated ina 
Cook’s evaporator with furnace attached, and 
of the size recommended for use with a two- 
horse crusher. The remaining apparatus 
consisted of barrels, tubs, pails, dippers, etc. 
The following were the experiments made: 

NO. I—EABLY AMBER. 

September 18, 1880—Cane very ripe and 
down. Juice not defecated. Evaporated to 
a syrup, which, upon cooling, weighed 11 
pounds to the gallon. Color of syrup, light. 
Specific gravity of juice 1.066. Sugar has not 
crystallized. 

NO. II—EARLY AMBER. 
September 20—Juice defecated, with milk 
of lime, tannin and gelatin; syrup scorched. 
Asmall portion of the syrup evaporated over 


a water-bath to almost candy readily crystal- 
lized. 


NO. III—EABLY AMBER. 
September 21—Juice not defecated. Syrup 
upon cooling weighed 1134 pounds. The 
sugar has not crystallized. 

NO. IV—EABLY AMBER. 
September 22—Juice defecated with lime 
and sulphate of alumina. Concentrated to a 
syrup that weighed when cool 111¢ pounds. 
Sugar crystallized. In this experiment 51 
per cent. of juice was obtained from the 
stalks, with a specific gravity of 1.068. One 
row (.037 acres) was used for this experiment, 
produced 23 gallons of juice, which made 
3.17 gallons of syrup, weighing when cold 
11% pounds per gallon. Reckoning from 
the data here obtained, an of the Early 
Amber would yield 624.3 gallons juice, or 86.1 


gallons syrup. 
NO. V—ORANGE. 
September 23—Juice defecated with lime, 
, tannin and gelatin. oe when Gold weighed 
12 pounds per gallon. Sugar began crystal- 








lizing ina few days. Three weeks afterwards 
the sugar was separated by a centrifugal. 
Sugar brown. In this experiment, 360 
pounds of topped and stripped stalks were 
used, producing 115 pounds juice (43 per 
cent.), which, upon evaporation, yielded 28 
pounds sirup, from which 1334 pounds of 
sugar were obtained (49.1 per cent). One 
row of the cane yielded 30 gallons juice. Cal- 
culating the yield of an acre from these data, 
we have 120.6 gallons, or 1,447.2 pounds sirup, 
and 710.67 pounds sugar. 
NO. VII—ORANGE. 

September 27—Juice neutralized with lime 
and then concentrated to a sirup of 111¢ 
pounds per gallon. Sugar readily crystal- 
lized. 

0. VIII—ORANGE. 

September 27—Juice defecated with lime 
and sulphurous acid, the sugar crystallizing 
as soon as the sirup was cold. 

NO. IX—ORANGE. 

October 1—Juice defecated with lime and 
sulphate of alumiua. Sugar began crystal- 
lizing after sirup was three days old. On 
separating from melado 43 per cent. of sugar 
was obtained. 

NO. X—ORANGE. 

October 1—Juice not defecated. . Sugar 
has not crystallized. An analysis of the 
sirup showed 38.9 per cent. cane and 26.91 
per cent grape sugar present. 

NO. XI—ORANGE. ° 

October 2—Juice not defecated. Evap- 
orated to a sirup of 12 pounds. This sugar 
has not crystallized. 

NO. XII—AMBER. 

October 2—Juice defecated with lime and 
sulphate of alumina. Juice, as it came from 
the mill, was very acid. Sirup dark. Sugar 
crystallized. 

NO. XIII—AMBER. 

November—As the sugar in several ex- 
periments, where the juice was not neutral- 
ized, did not crystallize, a further concentra- 
tion was tried. The sirup in experiment No. 
3 was selected. Sugar has not crystallized. 

Finding that experiment No. 13 failed to 
cause the sugar to crystallize, an analysis of 
several of the sirups was taken, to determine 
the cause, if possible, of the sugar in failing 
to erystallize. 

The sirups to be analyzed were labelled 1, 
2, 3 and 4. 

No. 1—Harly Amber—This sirup was taken 
from that made in experiment No. 3. 

No. 2. This was the sirup of No. 1, subject- 
ed to further concentraticn. 

No. 3. Orange—This molasses was that of 
experiment No. 9, after the sugar had been 
taken out, by the centrifugal. 

No. 4. Orange—Obtained from the sirup of 
experiment No. 10. 

The following were the results obtained: 

COMPOSITION OF SYRUPS. 

No. 1. Cane sugar, 47.32; grape sugar, 14.7; 
gum, 6.8 ; water, 29.4 ; ash, 1.97 : total, 100.1. 

No. 2. Cane sugar, 45.62 ; grape sugar, 20; 
gum. 10.51 : water, 20.39 ; ash, 3,78 ; total, 100. 
3 


No. 3. Cane sugar, 35.63; grape sugar, 26. 
82; gum, 6.75; water, 28.67; ash, 1.4; total, 
99.27. 

No. 4. Cane sugar, 38.9; grape sugar, 26. 
91; gum, 7.8; water, 24.04; ash, 1.75; total, 
99.4, 

No. 2 sirup neutralized with lime before 
second evaporation. 

GENERAL OONCLUSIONS. 

First—From the results above given, it ap- 
pears that crystallizable sugar can be obtain- 
ed from the Early Amber and Orange cane of 
as good quality as that of theordinary brown 
sugars found in the market. And from trials 
made, good white sugar can be made from 
the raw sugar by refining. 

Second—To insure the production of and 
best yield of cane sugar, the juice must be 
treated with lime. If, after skimming, the 
lime be neutralized with sulphuric acid or 
sulphate of alumina, the sirups obtained will 
be of a light color, otherwise the excess of 
lime will cause the syrup to be dark. 

Third—From the proximate analysis of the 
canes, it appears that one acre of the Orange 
produces 2,559 pounds of cane sugar. Of this 
amount we obtained 710 pounds in the form 
of good brown sugar, and 265 pounds were 
left in the 727 pounds of sugar drained from 
the sugar. Hence 62 per cent. of the total 
amount of sugar was lost during the process 
of manufacture. This shows that the meth- 
od of manufacture in general use is very im- 

rfect. 

Fourth—The 710 pounds of sugar at 8c per 
pound would be worth $56. The molasses at 
25c per gallon, $18.75, or the product of an 
acre would bring $75.55, leaving out of the 
question of the value of the 30 bushels of 
seed, which some claim to be worth the cost 
of manufacture. The cost of manufacture 
would, of course, vary with-the amount man- 
ufactured and the distance of the cane from 
the mill, etc., so that no definite figures can be 
given. There is no question but with more 
perfect machinery, the above yield could be 
increased one-third. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


Cane Growers’ Association in Iowa. 


Epiror RuRAL WoRLD: The cane 
growers of Crawford Co., Ia., met at the 
court house in Denison, Jan. 18th, and 
formed a cane growers’ association for 
mutual benefit. 

We discussed several points, and I 
think all received some benefit. There 
were quite a number of very fine speci- 
mens of syrup, and one of mush sugar 
made in this vicinity shown. 

The following officers were elected: 
M. N. Smith, president; John Woolson- 


croft, secretary ; E. R. Barber, treasurer. 
For the purpose of effecting a more 





perfect organization, the association ad- 
ourned to meet the last Saturday 
in Febru MITH. 


Crawford 0o., Ta., Jan. 21, 1881. 


Cot. CoLMAN: I will report =y suc- 
cess with Hawk’s furnace through your 
paper. I made 310 gallons in the season 
of 1879. The season was mostly over 
when I commenced using the furnace. 
I used no fuel but the crushed cane 
stalks and flax straw, except part of one 
day to finish up, when I used about 14¢ 
or 2 bushels of coal. It was — 
which was the cause of my using coal. 
I have had good luck this season. No 
difficulty in using furnace if properly 
constructed. S. M. Burr. 
Taylor Co., Ia. 


Although sorghum has not shown up 
very favorably in its contest with the 
sugar cane of the south, it is gradually 
gaining ground in the northwest. The 
sorghum product in Minnesota last year 
was about fffty thousand pounds of su- 
rar and fifty thousand gallons of syrup, 
he former selling in market at nine 
cents a pound and the latter at fifty-five 
cents a gallon. In addition to this it is 
asserted by its cultivators that more 
whisky can be produced from an acre of 
sorghum than from an acre of corn. 
The latter fact will probably give sor- 
ghum its boom. 


Agricultural. 


Potato Notes For 1880. 
Epiror RuraL Wor LD: I did not 
grow so many kinds as formerly, but 
tried those among the new candidates 
that promised to be of the most value 
for this latitude. My experience and 
observation teach me that we can grow 
only early potatoes to a profit with any 
kind of certainty, and I have for years 
said that we wanted an early potato of 
good'quality, that would yield well, be 
of good size, and that would keep well 
until the following spring. 

These conditions are met in an emi- 
nent degree in the Early Ohio, and I can 
confidently recommend it for general 
planting. It has no fault. The pota- 
toes grow large, and very few small 
ones are p:oduced. The quality is the 
very best, grown on any kind of soil, 
and it keeps as well as any late potato. 
It is a week earlier than Early Rose, and 
about as productive. 

Clark’s No. 1 is anew one, which looks 
much like Early Rose. It is the most 
productive of any potato I have ever 
grown; quality about like Early Rose. 
I recommend this for market purposes 
as an early potato, being as early as the 
Early Ohio, and very productive, but it 
does not keep well, and should be used 
as soon as ripe. 

Beauty of Hebron has been greatly 
praised. It isas early as Early Ohio, but 
not as good in quality nor as produc- 
tive as Clark. If we had not those two 
varieties it would be an acquisition; as 
it is, I think we can do without it very 
well. 

Moore’s Early came highly recom- 


mended, but is only second early, not 
productive, and nothing extra as to qual- 
it 




















Sows Beauty is even poorer than the 
above. E. A. RIEHL. 
Alton, Tll., Jan. 1881. 





REpDucING BoneEs.—Pack the bones 
in green horse manure, making the 
heap with a layer of manure at the bot- 
tom and putting the bones and manure 
in layers of about three inches in thick- 
ness. Wet thelays as the heap is made. 
A few weeks’ time is all that is needed 
to reduce quite large and solid beef 
bones to a condition in which they can 
be broken to a coarse powder by the 
fork when the heap is overhauled. An 
tough pieces are put in another heap. 
ton of bones can be rotted at one time, 
in this ea, in less two cords of horse 
manure. The top of the heap should, 
of course, be covered with earth or muck 
to absorb the gases. 


The official statistics in regard to the 
yield of corn do not show much fallin: 
off from last year. But it is significan 
that the increase is in the States whith 
do not ordinarily export corn, while the 
decrease is marked in those States which 
ship corn, and especially those which 
send it to Chicago. Lowa is credited 
with an increase of 22,000,000 bushels, 
but Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Kansas 
and Nebraska have an aggregate de- 
crease of 123,000,000 bushels, making a 
total deficiency of a little over 100,000,- 
000 bushels for the six States. It now 
looks as if a receipt of 95,846,145 bushels 
of corn in Chicago in 1880 will not be re- 
peated in 1881. 


o.déin>* 


In 1880 St. Louis shipped very nearly 
three times as much weight down the Mis- 
sissippi river as it did for 1879, the figures 
showing 15,000,000 bushels for 1880 against 
about 6,000,000 for 1879. The Republican, 
alluding to tflese figures, says successful 

tion of 15,000,000 bushels by the 
river route has forever set at rest the fear of 
grain suffering any more damage by that 
route than any other, and express the opin- 
ion that the volume of the exportations via 
the Mississippi river will now go on increas- 











ing steadily from year to year. © 
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he Grange. 


[The Rurai World welcomes to the Grange 

; Department communications from Missourt 

a U parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Brief notes of what 

ts going on in the order, or any matters per- 
tatning to ti will be cheerfully published.] 














Letter from Virginia. 

Cou. CoLMAN: Your excellent Ru- 
RAL WORLD atill keeps ahead in the 
galaxy of farming papers, and will 
doubtless continue to present the best 
arguments to advance the interests of 
farmers. Did they heed the reiterated 
reasons fora perfect union, the State 
and federal legislatures would not pre- 
sent such slim representation of the 
great interests of the country. With 
two-thirds of the population and ag- 
gregating over two thousand millions 
of annual productions, the farmers, as 
@ class, possess very little influence in 
shaping the legislation of anything. 
The grange once offered a formidable 
body of men, but want of union and a 
short-lived existence terminated their 
influence, and the American alliance 
seems; to have less influence than the 
grange. Were the latter to be reorgan- 
ized by the abolition of six degrees of 
its ritual and retain but one degree, 
and open its discussions to practical 
matters, I believe the interests of the 
agricultural class would not bo sub- 
servient to everything. The practical 
questions needing attention are mani- 


fold, and should be attended to ere it|®24 havea better understanding. Don’t) good fortune, character and destiny, is 


be too late. The great railroad corpor- 


ations, with their preferred friends and | !t comes toselecting our representatives | ine we shall find that ninety-nine out 
almost free travel and free freights, has|‘ Serve us. Brothers and sisters, be-|of every hundred of such men have 
fallen heavily on the massof the people. |fre We can succeed, there is yet 8/ begun life without any other aid than 
No less in magnitude is the suppression great work to be done, and the question | ,oynd physical, moral and intellectual 
is, how are we to do it? There are) oonstitution, and have also been suc- 
only be done by the substitution for| federal and State questions to be con-|essively through almost all the 
sidered. Tariff and taxes, if not prop-| phases of life, tasting of poverty, 
erly adjusted, throw a very beavy bur-|struggling with disappoinsments, rele- | Manufacturers and dealers; the other, 
den onto the owners and tillers of the| gated to obscurity and undergoing all|the prices at which we furnish them. 
every court at its third regular sitting |soil. There is no just reason why pro-|the kicks and cuffs of ‘outrageous for- 
sshould not be taxed equally.|tune,’”’ and finally, by the develop- 
ing to their income. The salaried | ment of their inherent energies in such ‘ , 
officer, who pays no tax now, except it/a hard, rough school, rising trium-|generally given net cash prices or the 
be to hucksters of the political party | phant over all obstacles at last. 


and punishment of crime, which can 


unanimity of juries a two-thirds deci- 
sion and the clearing of the docket in 


before the judge can draw his salary. 
The great curse of the country is end- 
less litigation, which benefits no one 
but the legal profession, and will never 
be changed for the better, unless some 
philanthropic lawyers in every county 
in the Union will arise to bring about 
this, the greatest of all reforms. 


be annually saved by the passage of 
such laws! And what is next to it, 


and families knowing definitely the 
amount of their property, would not 
dissipate their supposed possessions. 
The next great reform would be the 
punishment of dishonesty by more 
definite laws than at present. 


8,000,000 of disputed points, who is safe 
from being plundered? The constant 
escape of criminals prevents that cn- 
fidence which is the basis of friend- 
ship and of trade, and without it, 
every man buys and sells under fears 
of losses and knavery. 

The reforms needed and adopted 
would ren ier every family safe in their 
rights, and society would everywhere 
lose a lerge part of its littleness and 
covetousness, and the exhibit to Euro- 
pean nations would soon topple every 
government to its fvundation. A 
strong government wculd wot be need- 
ed where punishment would be speedy 
and certain and ill-gotten gains re- 
stored to their proper owners. 

As to Virginia, silence is perhaps the 
best course. The old dominion has 


themselves the obligations of their re- 
spective offices, preparatory to keeping 
down and dispersing the weed crop 
that thay spring up in our midst, that 
the grounds may bring forth an hun- 
dred-fold. 

Address to theofficers by the deputy: 
‘And now, Patrons, cherishing in our 
hearts every kind feeling towards all 
other orders and associations which 
seek to promote human welfare, let us 
strive with them, walking hand in 
hand, for the good of our fellow beings. 
Let us remember that amid all that is 
bright and beautiful in nature, there 
is nothing that blooms with such un- 
fading colors, no perfume on earth 
fraught with such fragrance, as the 
flowers of good works and the sweet 
smelling savor of that plety which feels 
for the wants and relieves the distress 
of our sisters and our brothers.” 

A short oration by worthy lecturer 
on exorbitant taxation at the head of 
our State and national government by 
the way of unnecessary expenditures 
for internal improvements, high sal- 
aries and favoritism, only to build up 
and strengthen in our midst monopolies 
and combinations, entering largely into 
the educational system of our govern- 
ment, sapping the foundation of our 
tree institutions, enslaving the mechan 

ic, the laborer and the husbandman. 
Draw the line and work toit. There 
is great need of a better discipline in 
the workings of our grange system, by 
which we can work more in harmony 


let us be afraid to have a choice when 


fessio 
accor 


he may flourish in ; the school teacher. 
the lawyer and 


suggest to subordinate granges the pro- 
priety of settling all differences that 


missioners. 
lawyers. 

The following are questions for dis- 
cussion at our next meeting :* ‘‘Wheat 


“‘Which is the most profitable product, 
weeds or grain?” by D. Darling. 


March 4th, 1881, 10 a. m. N.D. L. 


West Salem, Wis. 


Springfield District Grange. 
Epitork RuRAL WORLD: 
was 6 large attendance of the citizens 
of Strafford and vicinity and of Straf- 
ford Grange at the open meeting of 
Springfield District Grange (Greene 
county, Mo.) held at Strafford on the 
8th inst. Worthy Master I. 8. Hasel- 
tine introduced a very able and instruc- 
tive address by reading the report of 
the committee of the National Grange 
on god of the order. At the close of 





ly indorsed by a rising vote. 
The following resolutions were unan- 


fallen to the twenty-third State in the |imously adopted : 


Union in point of agricultural wealth, 


Think Before You Spend. 

Do you really need the article? It 
is probably a pretty article in dress, in 
furniture ; but what solid benefit will 
it be to you? Or is it some luxury for 
the table, that you can as well do 
without? Tnink, therefore, before you 
spend your money. Or you need a 
new Carpet, a new bedstsad, or a new 
dress, you are tempted to buy some- 
thing a little handsomer than you had 
intended, and, while you are hesita- 
ting, the dealer says to you, ‘Its only 
a trifle more, and you see how far pret- 
tier itis.” But. before you purchase, 
stop to think. Will you be the better 
a year hence, much less in old age, for 
having squandered your money? Is 
it not wiser to “lay up something for 
a rainy day?’ All these luxuries 
gratify you only for the moment; you 
soon tire of them, and their only per- 
manent effect is to consume your 
means. It is by such little extrava- 
gances, not much separately, but ruin- 
ous in the aggregate, that the great 
majority of families are kept compara- 
tively poor. The first lesson to learn 
is to deny yourseff useless expenses ; 
and the first step toward learning this 
lesson isto think before you spend,— 
Economical Hints. 


—_,- 


Self-Made Men. 
There is a great practical truth em- 
bodied in the following: Life is a 
school, and it is only through its 
struggles, its mishaps and disappoint- 
ments, that we learn human nature, 
ourselves and our fellow-men. It is 
only through repeated falls that the 
child learns to stand alone and walk. 
He who is the architect of his own 





always a great man,and if we exam- 


be thrown upon one’s resources, is to 


were previously insusceprible. 





men; but now they are all gone, and ia 
their place a race of gentlemen and la- 


and gentlemen,” has sprung up. 
men and girls are among the things 
that were. But “ladies are found ev- 
erywhere. Miss Martineau wished to 


warden. ‘‘We have no ladies here at 
present, mad»m.” Now, so far as the 
ladies are concerned, it was vary well 


prison! It would seem bad enough for 
women to go to such a place. A lectur- 
er, discoursing upon the characteristics 


the last at the cross? Ladies. 
were the first at the sepnichre? La- 
dies.”” On this modern improvement 
the above. 


an exquisite divine, up toall modern 
refinements. When he had. thrown 


both ways. 


geome both difficulties. 

selections of implements, we have been 

Adjourned to meet in Louis Valley, | dies, or, to be still more refined — guided more by the qualities than! petual, Moss and Climbing varieties, all 
“et wae 

prices. 

aimed to secure the lowest possible 

prices at which they could be bought|Sbrubs, and all other stock usually kept ip 


GENERAL 


PURCHASING = AGENCY 


DEPARTMENT. 
A.J.CHILD, - - « - - AGENT. 


The Mishawaka Farm Wagon. 


We have the sole agency for the above cele- 
brated farm wagon. It is made from thoroughly 
seasoned Indiana timber, elaborately ironed and 
painted, and warranted for durability and easy 
running qualities. We do not hesitate in saying 
that it is fully equal to, if not the very best wag- 
oninuse. We offer this wagon, either wide or 
narrow track, with double bed, patent brakeand 
spring seat, at the following prices, delivered 
on the cars in St. Louis, Mo.: 


2%-inch Thimble Skein, complete............ $56 
8-inch ee se se 

8%-inch ‘* . PY = Sadwedtnn 60 
8y%-inch ‘* sd Oe 62 


Send for card giving full description. 
Parties wishing low grade and cheaper wagons 
can have prices upon application. 


PRICES OF FARM IMPLEMENTS, &C., 
FOR 1881. 


We are now having our catalogue 


and price list for 1881, of farm imple- 
ments, such as plows, cultivators, 
planters, drills, reapers, mowers, &c., 
set upin print, and shall have them 
ready for distribution about the time| White Dutch—One of 
this paper reaches its subscribers. In 
publishing the prices at which we can 
furnish the different articles in the 
list, we give two prices—one of which 
is the regular retail price set by the 


Our reason for doing this is that in our 
lists published heretofore, we have 


u ; pe retail prices with a diecount slip at- 
any an unwise parent labors hari ; 

the preacher—all|and lives sparingly all his life for the Snohed. Wehave fund trouble with 
should be taxed according to their in-| purpose of leaving enough to give his : 
come, instead of the farmer being dou-| children a start in the world, as it ia|were given, they were generally so 
bly taxed, as he is now, paying taxes|called. Setting a young man afloat 
What/on both land and product, even his} with money left him by his relatives, 
hundreds of millions of dollars could|own head, and every little luxury he|is like tying bladders under the arms 
has worked hard to lay by for the com-|of one who cannot swim; ten chances 
tort of his family in his declining years. | to one he will lose his bladders. Give|and poorer grade of goods, even when |tarian and other varieties 40c each. 
We hope the National and State) your childa sound education, and you|the same were selected, after careful 
parents often would know whether| Granges will look after our interests in| have given him what will be of more 
they had property to bequeath or not ;| the rightdirection, We would further} value than the wealth of Indies. To 


First, where net prices 


much lower than the same goods were | $15.00 per 100. 
being held at by dealers, parties felt 
afraid that we were handling a cheaper 


examination, by the Executive Com; 
mittee of the State Grange. 
be cast into the lap of fortune, for one’s |discount system, there appeared to be|Jersey, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Clapp’s 
may arise between members, by com- | faculties then undergo a development, quite a number who were unable to 
Keep clear of law and|/and display an energy of which they compute the discount and could not 
ened arrive at the actual cost of the articles 
WoMEN AND LADIES — In the daya|they wished. By giving both the re- 
If every and its Culture,” by John Dawson.|of our fathers there were onl ysuch|tail and net prices, we hope to over- 
500 volumes of a law library contain|‘‘Protective Tariff,” by L. B. Cox.| things to be met with as men aud wo- 


In making our 


At the same time we have 


There|8ee the women wards ina prison in|for cash in quantities. We can confi- 
Tennessee, and was answered by the/dently assure our patrons that each |prietor St. Louis Nursery, St. Louis, Mo. 


and every article we advertise is strict- 
ly first-class and fully equal in all re- FI - HI N G N E TS 


that none of them were in prison; but |spects to any implement of its kind in 
then it sounds a little odd — ladies in | use, 


They are all thoroughly guaran- 


teed to be of the best material and 
manufacture, 
of women illustrated thus: ‘‘Who were|bave been handling for the last five 
Who | years, and, we believe, with more satis- 
faction to the farmers than any other 


The most of them we 


his address eaid report was,unanimous-| we have heard but one thing that beats |'™plement house in this city. We 
It was the finishing touch |shall, as far as our list is correct, send 
to a marriage ceremony, performed by |out our catalogue to each secretary of | competitors at the great Centennial exhibi- 


the subordinate granges in this State, 


Resolved, That we most heartily in-| the chain of Hymen around the happy |#9d to those who have been ordering 


and to about the thirtieth in point of|dorse the sentiments unanimously ex-| couple he concluded by saying, ‘I now |their supplies through this agency, 
population. What is in store for the| pressed by the National Grange at its gene you husband and lady.” /and shall also be pleased to send them 


old State, is hard to predict; but, un- 
der the contentions of the political fac- 
tions, bankruptcy seems inevitable. 

C. R. CULLEN, 


TT 
The Grange in -Lacross County, 
Wisconsin. 

The county cotincii met according to 
previous notice, at 10 o’clock a, m., at 
the commodious hall built by the order 
of Patrons in the town of Campbell, 
Lacross county, Wis. The morning 


hours were spent in initiating new) pe made the Secretary of Agriculture} much the kettle holds. It makes the 


annual session, Nov. 22, 1880. 
Resolved, That we indorse the prin- 


ciples of political economy unanimous-|the room as quickly as possible — to 


ly adopted by the Missouri State 
Grange at its fifth and sixth annual 
sessions, demanding the abolishment 
of the national banking system; the 


government; 


American people from an_interest- 
bearing national debt. 


‘*That the Commissioner of Agriculture 


issuing of all currency by the federal | out in a tablespoonful of fine salt toa 
the liberation of the| quart of the hot laid, and there will be 


he audience stufied their handker- 
chiefs into their mouths and got out of 


take breath. 


Oe 
How To KEEP LARD. When scraps 
are just begining to get brittleor brown 


o trouble; the lard will keep perfectly 


the quality of lard if they know how 


to others who may wish either to ex- 


amine prices or purchase goods. 


CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. 


Parties wishing corn and cob mills 
will do well to write for our prices be- 


safe for any length of time and the salt |fore buying elsewhere. We are fur- 
Resolved, That we approve of the|does no possibleharm toany kind of|/nishing them direct to the farmers at 
resolutions of the National Grange: |Ccookery. A person can easily judge of|, very large discount from regular list 


prices. 


Send for our: circulars and 


members from the different subordinate| and a member of the president’s cabi-|!ard whiter and harder, aside from | prices. 


granges in the county. There were a 
large number present to improve the. 


opportunity, adding to the already) terest. Such a revision of the patent|er keptina tight earthen jar ora tin 
large membership of the county so-|Jaws as shall effectaally protect the|oucket with acover. To restore lard 


ciety. 

Dinner was prepared by the ladies of 
the society, arranged on tables reach- 
ing the length of the hall on either 
side, where every delicacy in the culi- 
nary department could be found to 
tempt the most delicate and fastidious 
taste, In fact, the ladies of Lacross 
county can beat the world in getting 
up good dinnérs. 

After dinnef came the election of 
officers, with the following result: ©, 
H. Hawkins, of Campbell, master; 

Wm. Vanwatters, of Hamilton, over- 
seer; L. RB. Cox, of Farmington, lec- 
turer; J. McEldowney, of Hamilton, 
steward; A. L. Page, of Bangor, as- 
sistant steward ; Thos. Richmond, of 
Campbell, chaplain; J. J. Johnson, of 


_ Campbell, treasurer; E. Roberts, of 


net. The enactment of a general rail- 
road law prohibiting all discriminations 
in favor of or against any class or in- 


innocent purchaser or user. The im- 
mediate enactment of a graduated in- 
come tax.” 
Resolved, That the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry shou'd patronize such papers as 
honestly and fearlessly advocate the 
rights of the people. 
.In the interim of the meetings all 
partook of a bountiful repast, provided 
by Strafford Grange. 
At the afternoon session the deputy 
installed the officers of Strafford 
Grange, and the fifth degree was con- 
ferred on twenty of its members. 
A committee was appointed to make 
arrangements for Bro. C. B. De Ber- 
nardi’s lectures (State grange lecturer 
of southwest district) in Greene coun- 
ty. 

Resolved, That the Springfield Dis- 
trict Grange hold ite next meeting 
with Grand Prairie Grange, at Dor- 


Farmington, secretary ; John Hobs, of| chester, Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 


Farmington, gate-keeper ; Mra, C. H. 


_ Hawkins, Ceres; Mrs. A. L. Page, 
ch Flora ; Mrs. Ammon Darling, of ines 
gor, lady assistant steward. 
ie The deputy took hie position in the 
_ hair; prayer by chaplain. The offi- 
ters elested proceeded to take upon 


a> 


Mrs. N. M. MoMILLEN, Sec, 
— 
BUCKWHEAT CAKES.—One quart of 





two tablespoonfuls of Indian meal, one 
of molasses; put in tepid water to 
make a batter. with yeast sufficient to 
a them light; compressed is the 





buckwheat, one tablespoonful of salt, t 


preserving it sweet. It must cook a 
little while after adding the salt. That 
desined for summer use should be eith- 


that isa ‘rifle tainted, put the lard in- 
to an iron kettleand cut up salt pork 
in thin slices—about one half pound of 
pork to a gallon of melted lard; add 
two spoonfuls of salt, and letit cook till 
the pork is crisp; take out the slices o 

pork and turn tne lard into your Jar, 
and you will never know that it has 
not always been sweet. But it is bet- 
ter to salt in the firet, as it saves much 
trouble and time When the Jard gets 
scorched by frying doughnuts, as it 
sometims will (especially if the girls 
are doing it), it can be made nice again 
by slicing a raw potato into thin slices 
and dropping it into the kettle and fry- 
ing till quite brown. They absorb al! 
the bitter taste, and collect the dark 
specks on their surface, and makes the 
lard fit for use again. 


—— 
i? 


Canvassers make from $25 to $40 per week sell 
ing goods for E.G Rideout & Co., 10 Barclay 
3t., New York. er = catalogue and terms 








Sheep bitten by dogs, horses cut on barbed 
wire fence. Use Stewart’s vegies 


der. * MN 
; A CARD. 

To all who are suffering from the errors and 
ons of youth, nervous weakriess, y 
decay, loss of manhood, &., | will send a recipe 
that will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE This 
remedy was discovered by a ears cow’ A in 
ith America. Send a self-addressed envelope 





A.J. CHILD, 
209 Market: Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 





ON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 
MAS ORGANS IN THE WORLD; 
AND winners of highest distinction at 
4 MLI EVERY WORLD’S FAIR FOR THIR- 
A WN TEEN YEARS. Prices: $51, $57, 
ORG ANS $66, $84, $108 to $500 and up- 
ward. Also for easy payments, 
$5 a month, or $6 38aquarterand upward. Cata 
logues free. MASON & HAMLIN ORGANCO., 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East l4th street 
(Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. 25-52 
BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
n the world. Guaranteed to do perfect work or 
money refunded. Warrantelsor5years. Price 
of Washer,$7. Sampie to agents, $3. Price of 
Wringer, $7.50. Sample. $4.50. Circulars free, 
44-26 F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 





GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest 

selling pictorial books and Bibles. Prices 
reduced 83 per cent. Nation. eee 5 | Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 21 





QuEEP eae iy dogs, horses cut on barbed 
wire fence. Use rt yd Healing Powder. 











to the Rev. Joszrn T. Inman, Station D, New 
York City. 16-52 


5 BEAUTIFUL CHROMO CARDS 10c, with 
name. U.8, CARD Co., Northford, Ct. 


In the 4 


FOR 
THE 


Fruit =: Farmer 


Plant This Fall. 





Colman’s St. Louis Nursery, on the Olive 
Street Road, five miles west of St. Louis 
Court House, har the following offer to 
those who want fruit for their families, ey- 
ery day of the year. The kinds here enu- 
merated have been tried in this section and 
succeed well: 


STRAWBERRIES, 


CaPT. JACK—A free grower and heavy 
producer of berries that will ship a long dis- 
tance. $1.00 per 100. 

CUMBERLAND TRIUMPH.—A triumph in- 
deed in strawberries. Planta free, strong 
grower; very productive of the most beau- 
titul berries. ot large size and fine flavor. 
$1.00 per 100. 

SETH BOYDEN No, 30—An eccellent ber- 
ry of good quality; plant vigorous and pro- 
ductive. $1.00 per 100. 

WILSON’S ALBANY—Everywhere well- 
knownasone ef the best market varieties. 
$1.00 per 100. 

SHARPLESS—A new variety; berry of the 
largest size and highest Deen plant vigor- 
ous and productive. cents per dozen, 
$3.00 per 100. 

RASPBERRIES. 
TURNER—A very productive, hardy, red 
variety, excellent for market or family pur- 
poses. $1.00 per dozen. 
THwacKk—Berry very firm—one of the 


WHAT TO PLANT. |zic 


LIVE STOCK. | 


Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county 

e Mo., breeds ana bas for sale pure an 

high-bred Percheron stallions and mares by im- 

ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 

trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle and 
Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 20-tf 


‘A Few Collie shepherd pups from imported 

A stock $8; also flee Perkin ducks 85 per 

trio; sree pare ee bucks, $15. Address 
. S, care .Geo. P, Strong, 

St., St. Louts, Mo. wher 














H. ALLEN, Breeder of Thoroughbred 
K. Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, -Berk- 
shire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brahma 
fowls. Allendale Stock Farm, 0’Fallon, St, 
Charles county, Mo. 


Poland-China Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 


G. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makes 
the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas a emg B 
Has among his breeding stock nothing but 
strictly first-class animals, registered in Ameri- 
can P C rd. Priceslowdown. Ad 

. G. W. WHITESIDE, 
4)-tf 


Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo. 
LARGEST AND FINEST 
COLLECTION OF 


CLYDESDALE 
DRAFT HORSES 


Ever seen on the Amer!can Continent. 


HAMBLETONIANS, 


And other strains of Trotting Horses, Holsteim 
and Devon Cattle Catalogues sent tree. Address 


POWELL BROS., 














Also 


51-13 





best red varieties for shipping to a distant 
market. Hardy, vigorous and productive. 
$1.00 per dozen. 

ECKER— A vigorous, productive, hardy, 
red variety, imported from England seven 
years ago by Mr. Ecker. Has borne heavy, 
annual crops without protection ever since. 


4 fine family and market variety. $1.50 
per dozen. 
CURRANTS. 
Red Dutch—One of the very best. Pro- 


ductive and profitable. $1.00 per dozen. 
the best white 
varieties. Yields well. $1.00 per dozen. 
Vicloria, Cherry, La Versaillaise, White 
Grape. &c., at $2.00 per dozen. 

HOUGHTON SEEDLING GOOSEBERRY— 
The best variety for either market or family 


Springboro, Crawford Co., Pa. 





? 





ete 
al 


Pure Berkshires trom registered stock, at 


various ages, on hand and for sale as low as by 
any reliaole dealer. 
$25 to $40. B: xed and shipped at St. Louis, 
without extra charge. Address . 


Sows saf ely with pigat 


CHALMER D. COLMAN, 
St. Louis, Mo 





Red June, Early Harvest, Red Atsrachan, 
Maiden’s Blush, Rambo, Jeneton, Winesap. 
Ben Davis, Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, 
Willow Twig, Yellow Bellflower, and many 
others, $15.00 per 100. 


PEACHES. 


Amsden’s June, Troth’s Early, Hale’s 
Early, Early and Late Crawford, Old Mixon 













purposes. $1.00 per dozen. 

" a views Ne - Coneeed. Hart- OM MAIS CO. POLANDS De 

or ves, Martha, Gethe, &c. cent . 

—_ er ee WORLD-FAMOUS MAGIES ( 
APPLES. SENOTO HEADQUARTERS dis 





Free and Cling, Salway, Ward’s Late, 
Heath Cling and many other kinds 20c. each. 


CHERRIES. 


Early May, English Morello, Late Duke, 
Gov. Wood, Elton, Ox Heart, Biack Tar: 


PEARS, 
Dwarfs and Standards, a very large stock 
f large, well grown trees of Bartlett, 
Seckel, Beurre, d’Anjou, Louise Bonne de 


¢ 


Favorite Flemish Beauty, Lawrence and 
other varieties, price 40c each. 

UINCES, APPLE OR ORANGE, 40c. 
uneberry or Dwarf Shadberry. Not 
only a beautiful, ornamental shrub, covered 


work a specialty. 


Spanish Merino 


SHEEP. 


). BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Co., Si), 


mly 35 miles from St. Louis, on the CHICA- 


GO; ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & 8ST. LOUIE 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 





JOHN B. BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Road and Track 
2717 Franklin avenue. 32-53 





with a profusion of white bloom before its 
leaves appear in spring, but producing »s 
fine red fruit that is much relished and mak- 
ing excellent pies, etc. Perfectly hardy. 
Price 40c each. 

Roses: All the choice hardy, Hybrid Per- 


large out door plants, price 40c each, $3.00 
per doz. 
Evergreens: Shade Trees, Ornamentai 
orst class Nurseries. 


Address all orders toC. D. Colman - 





AND 


FISHING TACKLE 


Trammel, bait and bird nets always on hand 
52~tt 


Send for price list. 
U. & &, CHENOT, 


No. 324 South Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Thomas Smoething Harrow! 
It carried off highest premium over al) 


tion. ; 
The best harrow for pulverizing the 
ground. 
The best harrow for preparing the soil for 
grass or other seeds. 
The best harrow for covering seed. 
The best harrow for cultivating winter 
— inthe spring, adding largely to the 

e . 
, The best harrow for cultivating young 
corn or votatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 
the weeds. 
The teeth being made of solid stec! ar 
slanting backwards, and thus never clog 

ing, do not tear up corn or potato plants, 
Cat destroy all the light-rooted weeds. 
Every farmer should have it. Send for 
illustrated circular to the manufacturer’s 
southwestern agent, 

CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 

Dealer in grain and zrass seeds, 301 & 308 
North Commercial street, St. aes 


BATHS--RUSSIAN & TURKISH. 
When you go to St. Louis, dun’t fall to goto 
Prof. Wm. Roberson’s 
615 WASHINGTON AYV., 
Under Lindell Butel, and try one of hie 





poses. 
earlier and lay more eggs than any other kind. 
Circular free. Eggs in season 
now 





fowls for sale. 


Plymouth Rock 


Cnickens. 


The best fowls tor the farm and for all, pur- 
They are hardier, consume less, mature 


Chicks for sale 
E, F. L. R‘1UTENFERG, 


46-10 Lincoln, Il. 





A jew pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Rock 


Address 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





TURKISH BATH 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


no. 311 M. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locus! 


GEO. F. ADAMS, M. D., SUPT. 
For Ladies. 
Monday, eeiey and Saturday Morin, 
m. 


from 9 a. m. to 


For Gentlemen. 
From 7a. m. to9p. m., excepting the above 


hours for ladies. 
SUND. 


AYS8: Gents from 7 a. m. to 12m. 





TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BATHS. 
And geta shave n the 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN THE WORLJ 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 
AND UTENSIL STAND. 


i‘ AGENTS WANTED for the 
most convenient article ever offered 
to housekeepers, Agents meet with 
greater success than evér. One agent 
—*- a 192 = Bs days, another { 

in ays, another in ay.” xing and 
F mts. Send for cirenlars to 
nearest address. J. SHEPARD & © 
Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 


44-24-lolam 


Do Your On Printing $3.2 
ea yeeud Seabamer aren, having vaines 











anywhere for all or spare time. Send two stamps for ® 
satalogue ofal lsizes Presses, Type, Cards, Paper, &¢., 
to the Manufacturers KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conm 


45-35 








ORGANS $s) te em es 


DANIEL F. BEA Washington, N, J. 43-52 





New Style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
5O ‘Gropi CRD CO., Northford, Ct: 10¢ 


Semnptesend Cotsloune of bet sell. 
rtic ‘ 
FREE fre go iid tee Wert. 


STOP ORGANS 
18 5 








A S & Oct. Couple., 4 

on 8. $65 A er 
¢ upwards sent on trial. ta ogue 4 . 
; tress DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N 








P OM. KIRLY & 00., 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N. Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 
hippers [2 years experience, prompt- 
honey and the best location in the city, Market 


reports, stencil plates, &c., freeon applicatio 
Refersto Editor Rural Wor'd. 


MUSTACHE 


——— 
AND WHISKERS. 

Dyke’s Beard Elixir did this and will do ton ether 

bald head or bare tece. Forces heavy Mustache im 

from 2 to 4 weeks and never faite. ew ones a 

already wear full board, having ened I to 5 ay’. No 

ed, certain in effect. , 
re sa tee He, ‘stamps or silver. SMITH £b0., 
Palati tly 





Bote’ Ageate., ina, His, (Strictly genuine.) 
34-13 Cow 





GENTS WANTED everywhere to sell the 
A best family knitting machine ever invented 
Will knit a pair o‘ stockings, with heel and toe 
complete, in 20 minutes. ill also knit a great 
variety of fancy articles, for which there is al- 
ways a ready market. Send for circular and 
terms to The Twombly Knitting Machine Co., 
409 Washing'on St.. Boston, Mass, 41-17 


Terms and $5 
Hallett & Co., 





outfit free. Address H. 


65 a week in your own town. 
$65 on Maine. 





: ieties French chromo, satin, pearl finished, 
mage + name in gold. 100, Card Mills, 
Northford, Ct. 


50 bomen 





hed Cards, no 2 alike,10 
EO., Northford, Ct. 
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Portien Itural. 


Edited by Geo. Husmassn, Professor 
of Pomology and Forestry, Columbia, 
Mo. All communications for this de- 
partment should be addressed to him 
as above. 
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Corrections, 

FRIEND CoLMAN: The printer’s 
devil has been at his unlucky pranks 
again in composing our essay, “A few 
of the most desirable ornamental trees.” 
For Japan Gingko, he has Japan 
Gingho ; for Koolreuteria, he bas Kool- 
renteria ; for paniculata, peninculata ; 
for Betula, Britula ; for laciniata, launi- 
ata; for Catalpa Bunge, Mungin ; for 
American Red Bud, Birch; for His- 
pida, Hespida ; for Virginia, Virginius; 
for Pinus, Perius; for Aurea, Acerea— 
and so forth. It is not very pleasant 
to be thus distorted, especially in scien- 
tific terms. We try to write plain 
English, and wish there was a proof- 
reader in your office who Knew enough 
about the nomenclature of trees and 
shrubs to correct such glaring mis- 
takes. As it is, we hope your readers 
will note these corrections, and the 
“devil” be tied up while this is put into 
type, or he may make worse pranks 
with this than he did before. We do 
not put any trust in him, we confess. 

Hort. EDITOR. 


Honey Locust. 

Mr. Epitor: Inthe RURAL WORLD 
of Dec. 23. you say that the hoaey lo- 
cust makes as good or better hedge 
than the Osage orange. Now, the 
honey jocust may make a good hedge, 
but it has one fault that will prevent 
its general use—that is, its tendency 
to spread from the seed. One tree, old 
enough, will seed a pasture or any un- 
cultivated land for half a mile around, 
and when once established, nothing 
but grubbing or deep plowing will kill 
it out. Then the long, sharp thorns 
prevent stock from grazing near it. It 
grows in bunches like irop weed, and 
is an abomination. tr. W.D. 

We have the honey locust growing 
abundantly every where in this neigh- 
borhood, and have not seen any ten- 
dency to seed and become noxious, as 
you mention. It is abundantly scat- 
tered, large trees of it, over the campus 
of the university, and wedo not dis: 
cover any young trees there so as to 
become a nuisance. Nor would this 
habit, even were it so, be objectionable 
in a hedge, as the trees, kept dwarfed, 
would produce little seed, aud they 
would not be apt to scatter. 

Hort. EDITOR. 
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PROF. HUSMANN: In my communi- 
cation to you in regard to clover in the 
orchard, you say that I must be a very 
neg'igent farmer to have my ground 
so foul with weeds and to bark the treee. 
Now, Ido not like the readers of the 
RURAL WORLD to have the impres- 
sion that I am such a shiftless farmer. 
First, I had only purchased that land 
two weeks before I set out the orchard, 
and sowed the clover to keep the weeds 
down. Second, I donot run the plowe 
myself; if I did, I know the trees 
would not be ipjarep. If you should 
see my farm and then my neighbors, 
you would see that I was an enemy of 
weeds. That is my reason for sowing 
the clover. 

I notice a communication from P. M. 
Kiely, where he says “grape growers 
should discard the Hartford Prolific and 
plant the Ives.”” Now, I think the 
Ives and Isabella the two poorest 
grapes we have, I raised grapes sever-] 
years for the Pittsburg market, and al- 
ways got from two to five cents more 
for the Hartford Prolific than then Ives 
when they (the Ives) were fit to ship 
atall. I finally dug all the Ives and 
Isabellas out and replaced them with 
Hartford Prolific—and they were as 
sure acropas the never-failing Con- 
cord. I think they deserve their name 
—Prolific—and any person taking the 
advice of Mr. Kiely, to discard it and 
plant Ives, will be sorry for it as long 
as they have them growing. 

I have planted since I came to Kan- 
sas, two years ago, 500 apple, 100 peach, 
25 cherry, 100 evergreen and over 9.0/0 
forest trees ; 200 Concord, 100 Hartford 
Prolific and a few E'vira, Goethe, 
Champion, Lady and Martha grapes, 
besides a great variety of small fruits— 
and don’t have any weeds, either. 

Highland, Kan, SUBSCRIBER. 

You fully explain the cause of the 
weeds, and we make the “‘amends hon- 
orable. Indeed, if we had known you 
were from old Pennsylvania, we would 
have supposed some other cause than 
negligence, But while satisfied that 
you must bea thrifty farmer from the 
improvements you name, we are not 
quite willing to “smoke the pipe of 
peace,’”’ but must quarrel again ou the 
grape question. We have said a hun- 
dred times, and shall continue to say 
it, if we could grow no better grapes 
than Hartford and Ives, we would quit 
grape growing in disguet, rather than 
grow such miserable apologies for 
grapes. The Telegraph, which has 
been out for twelve years now, is a 
much better grape, and ripens at the 
same time. The Early Champion ri- 
pens several days earlier, and is a bet- 
ter grape; even the Perkins, foxy as it 
is, is much better—and the Early Vie- 
tor is really a good grape, and so much 
earlier. Where, then, is the cause for 
growing these abominations, which 
serve only to disgust the consuming 

public, so that they will not touch 
grapes for weeks? We think they 
ought to be discarded and thrown 
among therubbish. It always gives 
our con+cience a twinge to fill an order 
for them, for, cheap as they are, we 
hn them too dear at any price. We 

ope our friend will plant somethi 
better in future, ORT. Eprron. © 





To the Secretary of the State 

Horticulrural Society. 
The fruit crop in this section of the 
State has been very abundant, espe- 
cially appies, this year. The yield of 
small fruits—strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries—was in exces of last 
year. Prices ruled low, but yet were 
sufficiently remunerative to make the 
crops pay moderately well. The better 
class of peaches (budded varieties) were 
seriously injured, so that we had to 
depend almost entirely upon seedling 
varieties.. The crop was abundant, but 
the prices obtained were small, com- 
pared to what would have been realized 
had the choice kinds been in bearing. 
Pears succeeded better than usual, and 
while not over-abundant, yet were to 
be had at reasonable prices. As has 
been stated, thecrop of apples was un- 
usually large, and prices were low. 
Some varieties were large and fine, es- 
pecially Ben Davis. The White Win- 
ter Pearmain was particularly fine, 
both as to size acd quality. The Wine- 
sap was good, as were also the Bald- 
win, Limber Twig and Newtown Pip- 
pin. The Milam and Rawle’s Javet, 
while very abundant, were yet unusu- 
ally small. All varieties have kept 
but indifferently well. They seemed 
to ripen earlier than is usu}, and de- 
cay followed soon after ripening. The 
prices paid by the shippers have ruled 
from 60 to 90c per barrel (2 3 4 bushels). 
There have been sent from this county 
(Buchanan) nearly, if not quite, 100,000 
barrels of apples to points north and 
west. The demand has been fully 
equal to the facilities for handling the 
crop. 

The grape crop was fine and the 
quality never better. The Goethe was 
particularly fine and eagerly sought 
after. Several of Rogers’ Hybrids are 
doing well in this neighborhood, as 
well as some of the newer varieties. 
The writer has over forty varieties un- 
der cultivation, all of them appearing 
to do well this year. 

As a whole, the fruit crop has been 
fine this year, and the growers have 


been well paid for time and labor ex- 
pended. thus far, trees and vines 
promise well for another season ; but 
wh ‘t there is in store for us before an- 
other season arrives, is beyond our 
power to foretell. 
JACOB MADINGER. 
St. Joseph, Mo., Dec. 13, 1880. 


~~“ 





Practical Hints About Straw- 
berry Growing. 

Among all the fruits that have been 
bestowed upon man, the strawberry 
stands first, or queen of the list. Other 
fruits have their peculiar merits, and 
each, in turn, claims our attention. 
This delicious fruit, coming ata time 
when there is no other and when every 
one has a natural craving for some- 
thing of the kind, ia especially wel- 
come. Itstimulates the appetite, thus 
promoting health and pre: enting sick- 
ness, and perhaps being guilty of! 
causing alean streak in the doctor’s 
purse. One of its great merita is its 
certainty. People sometimes imagine 
that if we havea dry ‘ime in Way ora 
heavy frost late in spring, there wiil 
be no strawberries; but we haye the 
promise of seed time and harvest—and 
for the last twelve years the crop of 
strawberries in this section has not 
failed on account of drouth or late 
frost, It has been lessened soraetimes, 
but never entirely cut off. If there is 
any crop, even grass, mure sure than 
the strawberry, I cannot think of it. 
Another of its recommendations is its 
universality. It flourishes from Hud- 
son’s,Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, from 
the Atlantc to the Pacific. On the 
stony hills of New England and the 
sandy soi) near the sea coast from Long 
Island to Florida, and on the black 
prairie soil of the west; in Canada, in 
the South and in all the Pacific States 
—it grows spontaneously, and with 
cultivation, it will thrive wherever 
civilized man makes his home. 

Still another merit of the strawberry 
is its cheapness. A small piece of 
ground and a littls time and attention, 
will provide a liberal supply for a fam- 
ily throughout the season. But per- 
baps its chief attraction, after all, is 
the pleasure that attends its cultiva- 
tion and use from first to last. There 
is a sort of fascination connected with 
it that is delightful to experience. Set- 
ting out the plants, knowing that ina 
few months they will yieid so abun- 
dantly; cutting off the runners, with 
tbe assurance that every one stopped 
means more nourishment stored up in 
the crown for the production of fruit ; 
covering in winter to protect the roots 
from being broken and wrenched by 
frost; removing the winter covering 
and seeing the plants start into growth 
—all thisis delightful. But to watch 
the fruit as it increases in size and ri- 
pens, is the crowning pleasure of all. 

Few crops will compare with the 
strawberry in profit. An acre of land 
that will raise from 50 to 75 bushels of 
corn will, with the proper attention, 
grow from 150 to 250 bushels of straw- 
berries. 

In naming the characteristics of the 
perfect strawberry, five points are to 
be considered : 

1. Vigor and hardiness. 

2. Productiveness. 

8. Size. 

4. Appearance. 





5. Quality. 


The perfect strawberry has not yet! 


been found, but if the reports that 
reach ua from all over the country 
about the Sharpless prove true, its 
claim to that honor will be conceded. 
The varieties that do best here now, 
and are moat pepular are Chas. Down- 
ing, Capt. Jack, Cumberland Triumpb 
and Crescent Seedling. 

For field culture, plow and subsoil 
the ground in the fall to the depth of 
15 to 18 inches; set the plants in the 
spring as early as the ground can be 
worked and thoroughly prepared; 
mark off the rows with shallow marker 
8 1-2 feet apart, and set the plants 20 
inches apart in therow, with all strong 
growing varieties ; set as deep as pos- 
sible, so that the crowns are not cov- 
ered, leaving the plants a little below 
the surface. Cultivate thoroughly, 
keeping all weeds and grass down with 
cultivator and hoe. As soon as the 
runners make their appearance turn 
them into the space between the plants 
in the row so as to form a matted row 
15 to 18 inches wide. Keep all the 
bloom cut off the first season, as thie 
wili very materially increase the first 
crop of fruit. As soonas the ground 
freezes hard cover your beds from one 
to two inches with clean wheat straw. 
As soon as spring opens remove the 
straw from over the plants, and place 
it in the space between the rows; this 
keeps the ground moist and the weeds 
down. As soon as the fruit is all 
gathered remove the straw, and plow 
and work thoroughly—same as first 
season. 

Tt is a good plan to set new buds 
every spring, and after the third season 
plow upone, andsoon. Another good 
plan of renewal is, as soon as fruiting 
is over, to take a small turning plow 
and run on each side of the rows, cut- 
ting them down to 19 or 12 inches wide, 
and then chop out the plants, where 
too thick, a foot or so wide, at short in- 
tervals, in the rows. 

An extensive grower in Michigan 
recommends the planting of two or 
more varieties—staminate and pistilate 
—in alternate strips through the plan- 
tation of strawberries. He claims that 
the pistilate varieties not only become 
fertilized, but that the staminate is also 
increased in size and improved in qual- 
ity. Would like to hear the opinion of 
experts on this theory. 

If one expects to make strawberry 
culture a success, and at the same time 
a paying business, seven conditions are 


essential and necessary : 

1. Right kind of soil. 

2. Proper preparation of the same. 

3. Strong and vigorous plants. 

4, Clean and thorough cultivation. 

5. Winter protection. 

6. Summer picking. 

7. Careful picking and handling. 

These strictly complied with, a yesr- 
ly crop of strawberrries is as certain as 
acrop of any kind of grain, and fills 
the pocket with greenbacks much fast- 
er. The past season’s crop in thia vi- 
cinity was about an average one. Prices 
very good. Nice, well-handied straw- 
berries will always bring a good price 
in this market. Not much danger ofa 
glut, as it takes a little more labor and 
closer attention than most fruit growers 
are willing to give them. 

W. M. HopkKIns. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
0 >< 2 

Pror. GEO. HUSMANN: I have 
been on the wing for three weeks, 
most of the time passing from place to 
place, in my old State—Indiana, I 
first visited the greenhouses and nur- 
series of the Heinl Bros., of Terre 
Haute. They have a good stock of 
plants and trees, and are also largely 
embarking in growing fruits for the 
market. Terre Haute is a growing, 
thriving and beautiful city, engaged 
largely in manufacturing and has 
much wealth. 
city, friend Heinl pointed out the pal 
atial residences of many millionaires. 
[spent one day thereon my way out 
and another on my return. From there 
I visited the State horticultural meet- 
iug at Crawfordsville. This meeting 
was numerously attended, and they 
claim to have had the most interesting 


meeting that bae been held for years. 


past. The display of fruit was good; 
also some fine specimens from Illinois, 
that were large and fie, grown by 
ringing. I brought over in my carpet- 
sack some of our new Missouri apples, 
viz: Missouri Pippin, Lawver, Hunts- 
man’s Favorite and some of the com- 
mon varieties, that were competed for, 
and I made four entries and obtained 
four first premiums. So much for Mie- 
souri fruit, 

I next visited Greencastle, Danville, 
Indianapolis and some nurseries in the 
south part of the State, and took in all 
the principal nurseries on the way. 
The nursery business seems to be & 
drag, especially inshrubbery. I bought 
two car-loads of evergreens, and have 
arranged it 80 as co have more shipped 
if I wish. 

The greatest trouble seems to be to 
get around exorbitant freigat rates. I 
tried the different lines running west 
from Indianapolis, and will spend a 
day in St. Louis seeing the genera! 
freight agents of different lines. 

So far as I have examined, nursery 
stock and small fruits are badly dam- 
aged. Peaches, quinces and Heart 
cherries are killed from the very severe 
cold in November and December. 
During the recent spell, where I have 
been, the mercury was at the coldest— 
22 to 28 degrees velow zero. In some 
places the snow. is eight to ten inches 
deep, and in others not so deep, 

While at Indianapolis the Swine 
Growers’ Convention and State Board 
of Agriculture were in session, and the 
legislature convening, so that I had 
the pleasure of meeting many army 
and other’ friends, and their greeting 
was such as to boost me up and make 
me feel many years younger. I at- 
tended only one session of the State 
Board of Agriculture, and was favor- 
ably impressed with the large attend- 





anc; aod deep interest taken by the 


In driving through the’ 








people of different parts of the State, 
especially in the election of its officers 
and members. 

Our State must wake up to her true 
interests in agriculture and horticul- 
ture before we can develop the products 
and wealth of our commonwealth. How 
can this be done? My opinion is that 
it will have to be done by the untiring 
efforts and zeal of a few leading men 
who may have the cause at heart and 
the will to work together. 

I might have stopped at your place 
on my return, but have already run 
over my allotted time to be home, ten 
days. Excuse haste. Z.8. RAGAN. 

Effingham, IIil., Jan. 8, 1881. 

The enclosed letter from our old 
friend, Maj. Z. 8. Ragan, elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Horticul- 
tural Society at its last meeting, cop- 
tains so much thatis interesting and 
gratifying to Missouri horticulturists, 
that we take the liberty of publishing 
it. Our friendis right. We here have 
the material to be one of the foremost 
fruit States in the Union, but the work 
to bring it before the public and to de- 
velop its resources has had to be done 
by a very few. They still keep on and 
work as zealously as ever, but others 
should joinin and help them. If every 
one would do his share, the task would 
be easy, and all would reap the bene- 
fits; besides, so much more could be 
done, Make a note of this, good friends, 
and resolve to help all you can. 

Hort. EDITorR, 


Strawberry Transplanter. 

Cou. COLMAN: At the joint meet- 
ing of the Missouri and Kansas State 
Horticultural Societies at;Kansas City 
and Wyandotte, I called your atten- 
tion to my transplanter, showing you 
some strawberry plante taken up with 
it. Iam flattered to believe you were 
considerably interested in it, and at 
our parting on the evening of the last 
day you requested me to call your 
mind te the matter when you got 
home and you would be kind enough 
to give the matter a little notice in the 


RURAL WORLD. If you will do go, it 
will no doubt be an advantage to hor- 
ticulturists and all plant growers, as 
well asto myself. I have received the 
index number of the RuRAL WORLD, 
and am highly pleased with it. 
A. M. SIDWELL. 
Girard, Kan., Dec. 28, 1880. 





_——__ +--+ oe 
Letter from Tennessee, 

Hort. EDITOR: To-day we exam- 
ined with care the strawberry plants, 
grape vines and peach trees on Mission 
Ridge, and found all three wholly un- 
harmed. In fact, they could not pre- 
sent better prospects for a heavy crop. 

In November the mercury dropped 
down to 18 degrees above zero, and the 
coldest day in December to 3 degrees 
above. During the latter month we 
had two snow-storms closely following 
each other, and aggregating a depth of 
four inches, which furnished three or 
four days of imaginary sleighing to 
Chattanoogiars and a large amount of 
work for the horses. 

The winter, thus far, has been unusu- 
ally cold, rainy and disagreeable. 

F. J. BENNETT. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Jan. 10. 

_——_ a Doo 
Persimmons. 

Persimmons for children are certainly 
as healthful and as grateful as any 
fruit they eat. Jt is very acceptable to 
children of almost any size, even up to 
150 or 200 pounds. Many contract a 
prejudice against the fruit by eating 
them too green. A persimmon is not 
ripe as aoon as it softens, the astrin- 
gency may be all gone, brut there is 
left a sappy and watery condition that 
sickens the appetite; but let them 
alone until they begin to grow sugary 
and grainy, and you will havea fine 
thing of it. Two or three of newly 
mellowed persimmons will satisfy a 
very large child, but when the sugar 
begins to orystallize ir them, a small 
child can eat a hatful. That’s my ex- 
perience. 

Persimmon orchards, as grown in 
Texas, ripen on some trees an early as 
the 15th of August; other trees ripen 
them as Jate as January 15th, and we 
have a succession of the fruit for six 
months in the year. Wedo not know 
how to appreciate such a treat. It is 
so common that no care is taken with 
the fruit. The succession of this fruit, 
carefally cultivated on an acre of land, 
would be worth a greas deal] to a large 
family. or would supply several fami- 
lies. Frost is not necessary to ripen 
persimmons. They ripen three months 
before there is any frost. Some per- 
simmon trees have only infertile flow- 
ers, therefore they never have fruit on 
them. 

We think this fruit ought to becared 
for, and the succession from August to 
January, grafted in some grove con- 
venient to the house. It is perfectly 
hardy and never dies out with the root 
blight, or frozen sap blight. We built 
a brick kiln over a persimmon patch 
and burnt about 100,000 brick there. 
In three years afterwards the persim- 
mon bushes were all out again.—Farm 
and Orchard. 


Mr. Hadwen of Worcester, in giving 
his experience with shade and orna- 
mental trees, at the Southboro meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Board, said 
that the Norway maple would succeed 
where many other varieties of the 
maple failed. It succeeds well on a 
stiff, heavy clay. European larches 
grow rapidly under favorable circum- 
stances. In Cultivating them he has 
had the benefit both for ornamental 
and economical purposes. Twenty-six 
years ago he set out a row of Scotch 
larches on the line of his avenue lead- 
ing to the public highway. This sea- 
son he was in want of twenty large 
sticks of timber for his cow stable floor, 
and was unabie to obtain what he 





wanted conveniently elsewhere, so he. 


took out every other one of these trees, 
and they squared eight by ten inches, 
thirty feet long, Those which were 
left, were sufficiently ornamental and 
answered the purposes of shade almost 
as well as before the row was thinned 
out. He planted a belt of white pine 
trees to protect his buildings, and for 
thirty years has had the benefit of their 
shade and their influence as a wind- 
break, They are ornamental and use- 
ful, aad will be valuable in the fature 
as wood. He has had good success 
with certain varieties of trees and 
shrubs from China and Japan, and 
found them well adapted to the soil and 
climate of Massachusetts. 


Mr. H. J. Dunlap of Champaign, 
Ill., writes to the Chicago Tribune that 
the maple shelter-belts, set out on his 
farm twenty-three years ago, give an 
abundance of fuel Only the larger 
trees are cut, which affords room for 
the smaller ones to develop; and he 
sees no reason why there may not be 
obtained by this process an annual 
supply of wood for haifa century with- 
out any new plantings. 








A man ought to never get rid of his 
childhood. He may put away child- 
ish things, and yet retain what is 
sweet and beautiful in innocence and 
in childhwd. There is a simple 
faith in innocence and a liberty of 
childhood, which should be carried up 
into and become a boon of our man- 
hood. We are timid of the man whose 
life brings with it none of the fragrance 
of boyhood, who cannot be a boy 
again, whenever the burdens of ma- 
ture years may be laid aside. 





A correspondent of the Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean ssys, concerning upland 
cranberries. “It is astonishing—the 
market price, profit and ease of culture 
taken into account—that the cranber- 
ry is not more generally cultivated 
There is not a township in the western 
States but can grow them, and but 
few gardens where the upland vines 
will not thrive and fruit profitably 
They are grown on upland in the State 
of New York, the New England States, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Our invea- 
tigation of the subject satisfies us that, 
with as fair treatment as we give the 
raspberry, the cranberry can be grown 
on almost any farming land west of the 


lakes.’’ 
Forestry. 


Forest Planting. 


To the people of this country the 
question of ‘‘forest planting” is one of 
vital importance, demanding of Con- 
gress and the Legislatures of the dif- 
ferent States, such action as will in- 
crease the forest area of this country, 
which is being so rapidly diminished 
by the various agencies now at work. 
During the last decade, the forest area 
of the United States decreased 30 per 
cent., or a grand total of one hundred 
and sixty-nine million acres. In Ohio 
alone the decrease was 50 per cent., ad- 
ding over four miliion acres to the 
cleared land of the State. As the 
country increases in population the de- 
maud for timber will increare in a like 
ratio. When we think of the amount 
of wood that is used for fuel, of the 
number of ties needed for railroads, of 
the vast amount wanted for building 
purposes, of the infinite number of im- 
plements for the farm, shop and house- 
hold that are being made annually, of 
the large amount needed for cooperage, 
&c., is it not surprising that the peo 
ple take such little interest in for- 
est planting? Do they realize the fact 
that in a few years the primeval for- 
ests of the United States will cease to 
be? To-day, if the fences in Ohio were 
destroyed, there is not enough rail 
timber in the State to replace them; 
and to do so (if the timber was to be 
had) would, at the present, bankrupt 
nine-tenths of the farmers. Not only 
would this be the case in Ohio, but 
in all the States east of the Missis- 
sippi. 

While it is true that Congress has 
encouraged forest planting on the pub- 
lic land and recommended it in gener- 
al, yet besides the States of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Massachusetts nothing 
has been done to encourage it; and 
the idea that ‘sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof’? and each genera- 
tion should provide for itself (so far as 
it regards the timber supply) seems to 
have become constitutional with the 
masses in the other States. 

Not only is this an important ques-' 
tion in economy, but also as respects 
our climate. Itis a well-known fact 
that the forests of any country equal- 
ize the precipitation and temperature 
of that country. It has been shown 
that evaporation is seven times great- 
er in cleared than in forest lands. This 
is why the streams of our country 
get higher now thanin years ago when 
the forests held the water, giving it 
out by degrees. 

Large areas of timber land in sum- 
mer have the effect of cooling the at- 
mosphere and making it more equa- 
ble, so that the differerence is much 
leas between the heat during the day 
and night than it would be if no forest 
existed. 

In winter the radiation is not so great 
from timber land as from cleared, thus 
equalizing the temperature, especially 
during the late autumn and early win- 
ter. 

In Kansas, the extremes in climate 
and precipitation are not near 80 great 
as they were before forest planting 
came into actual practice. In Ohio, 
there are nearly one million acres of 

















waste land, worthless to the owners of 


the State. Now, would it not be a! for their 
































































































































good thing for the present Legislature 
to encourage the planting of those 
lands in forest trees by offering pre- 
miums, and thus make the barren 
and unsightly places rich and pro- 
ductive ? 
The advantage of forest planting 
over natural is that you can select ten 
or twelve of the best kinds of timber 
and plant them. One can hardly esti- 
mate the vale of an acre of land 
planted with white-oak, black- walnut, 
the ashes, hickory, yellow-poplar and 
locust, in fifteen years from the time 
planted. 
Bat it is claimed that it takes solong 
that we would be in our graves before 
they would be of any value. True, it 
takes time; but he who lives for him- 
self slone lives for a very mean fellow. 
The farmer of this country can leave 
no better legacy to his posterity than 
a few acres of waste land planted in 
forest trees. We love to associate 
with the memory of our friends, who 
are no more, that which they have 
done for the public good ; and he who 
plants for the good of others is the 
greatest of benefactors. 
J. L. RoUDEBUSH. 


Che Apiarp. 


Wintering Bees. 

Bee keepers in the northern States 
have quite generally discarded houses 
built above ground for the purpose of 
wintering bees. It is found that to 
winter successfully, especially in-doors, 
the temperature must be kept nearly 
uniform at about 40 degrees Fah. In 
a house above ground this is found to 
be difficult. If the walls are not very 
thick, the house becomes too cold at 
times, unless a great number of colo- 
nies are kept in it, in which case there 
is great danger of the house becoming 
too warm. Hence, nearly all our most 
successful bee keepers now practice cel- 
lar wintering, in which, through the 
influnce of the earth—especially if sub- 
earth ventilators are constructed—the 
temperature is quite easily controlled. 
Mrs. L. B. Baker, of Lansing, Mich., 
has practiced this method entirely 
throughout her very successful experi- 
ence, and has never lost a single col- 
ony. 
Others prefer out-door wintering, in 
which the bees are kept either in a so- 
called chaff hive, which has double 
walls from four to eight inches apart, 
with the intervening space fiiled with 
chaff, or else the ordinary hives are 
surrounded by by boards or a box, and 
the space between, which should be a 
foot wide, is filled with chaff or straw. 
In both cases the arrangements are 
such that the bees can fiy whenever 
the weather is warm enough to induce 
flight. I think at the present time the 
ad vocates of chaff bives or packing and 
cellar wintering are about equally di- 
vided in the United S:ates.—Prof. A. 
J. Cook, Mich. Ag. College. 


Che Swine Dard. 


An Artificial Hennery. 

W. C. Baker, of Crosswell, N. J., is 
the largest artificial poultry raiser in 
the world, and after spending $80,000 
in experiments and getting established, 
now hasa gross income of $80,000 a 
year, and will raise 250 young chickens 
during 1880. He is enlarging his ac- 
commodations to keep 3,500 laying 
hens of the best varieties, but still has 
to buy eggs. Both hens and chicks are 
housed and fed in luxurious, systematic 
style, the hatching being done in two 
incubating chambers capable of hold- 
ing 8 000 eggs each, in tiers of shallow 
drawers, where they are warmed by 
gas made on the place, and turned 
daily by women in attendance, The 
young chick is taken to the breeding 
house some hours after itis hatched, 
where it is kept till three weeks old, 
and creeps under a hen mother of ha” 
low zinc, filled with hot water and 
lined on the under side with blanket- 
ing. After three weeks the lusty young 
fowlis put among the laying hens or 
in the cramming house, where each 
one is confined in a small box and 
stuffed for two or three weeks, till 
ready for market. Mr. Baker can now 
fatten 500,000 a year. 
































Farmers rarely feed their laying hey 
enough, and the consequence of toc 
little food to birds expected to proddé 
matter so richin nutriment as égge 
must be obvious. 





Daring the winter season it will be 
found a very good plan, twice or thrice 
a week, to drop an eyen teaspoonful of 
common cayenne pepper into, say ts 
gallons of water given to the fowle fo 
their daily drink. This isa grand ton 
and it works very kindly toward warm / 
ing the blood on chilly days. Auothe), 
excellent provision is to place at th) 
bottom of the pail or vessel containing) 
their drink a bitof assafotida. Th 
impregnates the fluid with its ton ' 
qualities, and it is very wholesome fa) 
fowls in the wintry days. 


————_0~ <> oo 
Bone meal and crushed shells m \ 
be used generously in feeding fowl 1 
That is, if the crushed oyster shel} 
and granulated bones are mixed ani 
placed in a box inside the hen hou 
where the birds can have access 
these articles freely, they will eat 
them no more than they need. 
these are mixed with the food give 
either with the dry grains or in 
soft mash, much of both is wasted—] 
say nothing of the additional trout} 
caused in preparing it thus. Fo 
devour no more of the oyster shel! p 
ticles than they naturally require }} 
assist digestion and to belp in form! 
the shells of eggs. Of pounded bon 
they willeat more; batif both are ] 
wherethey can always get them bk 








dy, they will not eat too much of eil 
good. 
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There willbe a meeting of the St. 
Louis County Grange, at the Fenton 
Grange Hall, on the first Saturday in 
February, at 10 o’clock a.m. Besides 
the ordinary routine, the officers-elect 
will be installed, and there will be some 
speaking upon the interests of the 
grange. nn 

Mr. David Clarkson, secretary of the 
St. Louis Jockey Club, says that the 
entries for the spring meeting are com- 
jug inin a manner unlooked for, and 
that beyond a question the most bril- 
liant of the brilliant series of meetings 
held at Cote Brilliante will be the com- 
ing one. 
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Mexicans and Americans, who under- 
stand and appreciate the importance of 
opening up one of the richest mineral 
and agricultural districts in the world, 
are watching with great interest the 
rapid advances being made by the To- 
peka, Atchison & Santa Fee R. R. in its 
strides to the Rio Grande. j 


The St. Louis Sportsmen’s Club met 
on the 21st inst., and resolved to punish 
all infractors against the game and fish 
laws, severely. The club did credit to 
itself and paid a compliment to a most 
worthy gentleman by electing Capt. W. 
W. Judy, the well-known fish and game 
dealer, president of the association. 
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Alexander Hyde, author of several 
works on agriculture, and editor of that 
department in the New York Times, 
dropped dead in New York a week ago. 
He was one of the most comprehensive 
writers in the country, and was not only 
widely read, but had a number of per- 
sonal friends in this locality. He was 
over 60 years of age. 


O° rr 2 

Hon. H. R. Buckingham, of Alto Pass, 
Ill., who represents his section in the 
State Legislature, while passing through 
the city on his way to Springfield, a few 
days ago, favored our office with a brief 
call. Mr. B. informs us that he consid- 
ers the whole peach crop in his section 
hopelessly ruined. He does not believe 
a@ solitary bud has escaped. Consider- 
able of the wood and many of the trees 
he also considers dead or seriously in- 
jured. 

St. Louis, for many years, had the 
finest annual exhibition of stock and 
cattle, but has found latterly some very 
important competitors in the field. 
With creditable enterprise, the Fair 
Association has decided to increase the 
premiums in this department, and the 
result will be a most beneficial one. The 


men who projected the affair should see 
that no innocent persons suffer by non- 
payment of bills. 
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The Arkansas State Horticultural So- 
ciety will meet at Little Rock on the 
26th inst., and continue three days. 
Efforts are being made to make the 
event unusually interesting. Among 
the distinguished visitors on this occa- 
sion will be thefollowing: Dr. Warder, 
of Ohio; Mr. J. T. Mott, of Hot Springs, 
will present two papers—one on “Culture 
and Pruning of Orchards,” and the other 
on “Orchard Fruits of Central Arkan- 
sas;” C. H. Gregory, of Altus, will read 
@ paper on “Fruits of Western Arkan- 
sas;” Mr. E. H. Chamberlain, the well- 
known fruit grower of Little Rock, will 
furnish an essay on strawberries; J. B. 
Hoag, of Judsonia, will have something 
to say about grapes; Mr. Geo. P. Mur- 
rell, of Austin, is on the programme for 
two papers, one on peaches and another 
on “Plum Culture;” Col. E. Babcock, of 
Little Rock, will present a paper on 
“Vegetables for Northern Markets;” 
W. K. Tipton will tell what varieties of 
vegetables to grow. Several gentlemen 
from St. Louis are invited and will 
probably attend. Fruit growing in Ar- 
kansas is attracting a good deal of at- 
tention within and beyond: the State, 
and the meeting at Little Rock will re- 
sult in imparting a good deal of infor- 
mation to a number of parties who are 
seeking it. Through the agency of this 
and similar meetings, the subject of 
fruit growing comes before the publie 
in a prominent and practical way. 








The enormous quantities of American 
wheat that have steadily flowed into 
the English markets the past two years, 
have somewhat alarmed the English 
producers, and have led a number of 
the more intelligent and observing class 
to call public attention to the fact. 
They suggest that something must be 
done—some change inaugurated—to 
avoid being: as dependent on the wheat 
crop as they have been heretofore. 
Other crops must receive more atten- 
tion—crops that will not find such 
strong competition in home markets. 
They have discovered the fact, long 
since evident, that wheat growing prom- 
ises little margin, if the American farm- 
ers continue shipping and selling in the 
English markets at the prices prevailing 
now, and hence the necessity of relying 
on other crops. The United Kingdom 
is by far the best customer this country 
has for her surplus wheat, and even at 
the average prices paid, the growers 
here are likely to steadily enlarge their 
shipments, regardless of the amount the 
English growers haveto market. France 
is similarly situated, and the immense 
crops which she raises yearly do not af- 
ford such margins as they did a few 
years back, when American wheat was 
almost unknown in the French markets, 
France is now next to England, the best 
customer of the United States, and the 
French authorities are just beginning 
to discuss their situation in the prem- 
ises, An eminent French authority on 
this and kindred subjects has been fig- 
uring on the cost of production, and he 
declares that the farmers of France 
cannot profitably grow wheat and sell 
it at the prices now prevailing for 
American wheat in the city of Havre. 
© wee eS 


The Beginning of a Tempest. 
When anything of a fraudulent nature 


fore he reaches the importance of a 
brook. 
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® Minnesota. 


A live set of people are the Minneso- 
tans. Last week we were in attendance 
at the meetings of the Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society and the Minnesota 
State Amber Cane Growers’ Association. 
Both meetings were largely attended. 
Say what we may, in that cold climate 
there is more snap, vim and vigor 
among the farmers than we find further 
south. They attend more largely public 
meetings, and give more spice to the 
discussion of questions in which they 
are interested. It may be for the very 
reason that they have greater obstacles 
to overcome, that they are compelled to 
display more energy, and thus develop 
more industrious traits of character. 

In horticulture, for instance, peaches, 
apricots, nectarines, quinces, &c,, cannot 
be grown at all, and but two or three 
varieties of apples at the most; and 
with pears, about the same—and yet 
they have at the Minnesota State hor- 
ticultural meetings more in attendance 
than the Illinois, Kansas and Missouri 
State horticultural meetings combined. 
At the cane growers’ meetings, also, 
there is a larger attendance than at 
ours, notwithstanding, on account of 
their short season, they are restricted to 
one variety—the Early Amber—while 
here we have a succession of varieties 
to work upon, and thus prolong the 
season, which, when one has the appar- 
atus ready for work, is of great advan- 
tage. 

The showing at the cane growers’ 
meeting was highly satisfactory. There 
were many samples of fine sugar and 
syrup on exhibition. One grower, John 
F. Porter, of Red Wing, had five barrels 
of beautiful sugar on exhibition, and 
yet one year ago he knew nothing about 
sorgo, and raised his first crop the past 
year. He used the steam outfit manu- 
factured by the Blymyer Manufacturing 
Co., of Cincinnati, and turned out a 
splendid sample of pure, excellent su- 
gar. So well was it thought of, that 
one barrel was purchased and sent to 
President-elect Garfield, to show him 
some of the results of this industry. The 
meeting of the cane growers of Minne- 
sota was one of the best that we have 
attended. The stenographic reporter of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture was in 
attendance and took a careful report of 
the discussions, and by a resolution of 
the association, the commissioner was 
respectfully solicited to furnish a copy 
of the discussions thus taken to the 
RuRAL WORLD for publication, that 
being the only journal in the United 
States having a special department de- 
voted to this important industry. We 


hope to be able to lay this report before 
ouf readers before long. 
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Wines---Bogus and Otherwise. 


What our wines are made of—or at 
least that portion of them coming to us 
distinguished from our own by a for- 
eign stamp—is a question that is becom- 
ing an enigma, difficult of solution. A 
dozen years ago a well-known writer 
revealed to the public all the secrets 
there were in connection with wine 
making in Missouri. A great number 
of well-meaning people at the time were 
startled on learning that some sugar 
and w:.ter were frequently used, as, un- 
der their mellowing influences, certain 
wines were rendered far more palatable 


Later revelations come to us from 
Germany. Two enterprising gentlemen, 
widely known as the Durlacher Bros., 
were the owners of an extensive estab- 
lishment, where the simple and econom- 
ical process of making wine without 
the aid of the grape, was conducted on 
a large scale. Indeed, it was discovered 
that they had orders ahead for over half 
a million gallons of their peculiar 
brand when the firm was exposed. They 
took a mixture of spirits and water, 
poured it upon raisins, let it stand for 
acertain time, then drained it off and 
mixed it withasmall portion of natural 
wine. This vile stuff is then colored 
with coarse Spanish or French wines or 
elderberry juice, as' required, and the 
wine is complete. 

It is true that excellent wines—the 
pure juice of the grape—are made in 
both countries, and it is equally true 
that very little of such wines find their 
way into foreign markets. They are 
mainly consumed at home by purchas- 
ers, many of whom could not be imposed 
on with animitation. From these facts, 
we can see how the American people are 
humbugged by foreign attractions, or 
rather goods attractive, simply because 
they are foreign. It is time a revolu- 
tion set in in the wine trade. We 
should measure and esteem home 
grown or native wines according to 
their merits, and not permit prejudice 
or false.pride to influence our actions. 





Saline Co. (Mo.), Appointments. 
Cou. Couman: I wish you would publish 
the following appointments for worthy mas- 
ter in your next issue: At Fairville, Saline 
Co., Saturday, Feb. 5, 10 o’clock a. m. At 
Saline grange, Tuesday, Feb. 8, 10 a. m., and 
at Elmwood, Sept. 9,10 a.m. By publishing 
you will oblige ABRAM NEFF, 

Master Saline Co. Grange. 
Remarnxs—We presume our correspondent 
means the worthy master of the State grange 
—Bro. Eshbaugh. 

~~ © ome eo 
It is, perhaps, entirely too soon to predict 
anything like a large wheat crop for 1881. If 
reports like the following continue to come, 
it will be well to wait for some time before 
offering any estimate : 


EVANSVILLE, Ind., Jan. 22.—Reports from 
the southern parts of this State, Illinois and 
contiguous territory, received at the Courier 
office, state an almost entire failure of the 
wheat crop in the section named, owing to 
late planting, early and hard winter, a large 
portion of the wheat land being a mass of 
ice and the seed frozen out. Reports say that 
not over a fifth of the crop can be made un- 
der the most favorable cirbumstances. 


Colman’s Rural World. 

To our farmer friends, The Trial Balance 
recommends as a trustworthy, refined, relia- 
ble and instructive weekly, Cotman’s Rurat 
Wor .p, of St. Louis, one of the oldest and 
best agricultural papers devoted to their in- 
terests now published. It is free from all that 
tends to poison the sentiment of the farmer, 
thus transforming human beings into dumb 
brutes. Subscribe for it.—Boonville Trial 
Balance. 


Con. Cotman: I wish to acknowledge the 
receipt of the scales, and to say that I am 
very much pleased with them, and find them 
to be all they have been recommended to be. 
Every farmer ought to have them. 

Emporia Kas. Micuart Wis. 








News and Notes. 
Bath, Me., had an earthquake on Jan. 21st. 
The cost of taking the census was $2,080,- 


Gladstone is to be created Earl of Hawar- 
en. 


The harbor bill appropriation will reach 
$414,000. 


Deadwood, Dakota, had a $25,000 blaze on 
Jan. 19th. 


E. A. Sothern, the eminent comedian, died 


association has the whip hand too well|and intent is being presented to the/and acceptable to the public. At this|at London, Jan. 20th. 


secured to allow it to lose its grip by 


public, it requires more than ordinary 


so-called exposure a how] of indignation 


Another society of Nihilists was broken up 


any dead weight of old fogyism. Mat-| skill and tact for the advocate, agent or | arose that spread over the land. It was|in St. Petersburg, Jan. 20th. 


ters are moving in the west, and people 


whatever he may be, to veer from 


argued that this would ruin the sale of 


The recent severe frost spoiled about one- 


must get along faster to keep up with|fraudulent means of advancing his|native wines and open our markets in| *®*# of the Louisiana sugar crop. 


the times. a 
Mr. Wm. Christy, of Kellerton, Iowa, 





\_ has been in St. Louis the past week and is 


——— 


to make some fine entries for the spring 
running meeting at Cote Brilliante. He 


scheme. This has been discovered by a 
gentleman named Spring, who has been 


terest of a Chicago manufactory of 
“ butterine, ” or some other of the phases 


the most inviting manner to foreign 
wines of every description. Whether 


views as correct or not, the fact remains 
that very little of our native wines find 


has a colt by the famous sorrel mare,|°f bogus butter with which the public/much favor with the consumers in this 


Belle of Tennessee, sired by Lexington, 
‘dam Revenue mare (which carried Gen. 
Grant through a good portion of his 
southwest campaign), which he will 
enter for the colt stakes. Belle of Ten- 
nessee was sold to Mr. Sam Ecker, at 
the sale of Gen. Grant’s stock at Gravois, 
and by him sold to Mr. Christy, the 
present owner. — 


The receipts of venison during the 
past few months here have been unpar- 
alleled, and carcasses to the depth of 
several feet were for weeks piled up in 





i front of all the city meat and game de- 


| pots. Deer flesh became such a drug 
| that almost every one could sit down to 
his venison steak or stew at a very light 
outlay. This excessive supply can be 
;accounted for by the unusual severity 
of the winter, which drove the animals 
from their usual haunts and put them 
at the mercy of the hunter. The inevi- 
table result will be that venison will be 
a delicacy next season, within the reach 
a few persons. 


—————__ 9+ _________ 

' A very undignified and disagreeable 
/quarrel has been the outgrowth of the 
recent exhibition of the Western Poul- 
try Club at St. Louis as to the payment 
of the bills, the club insisting that the 
focal committees pay the bills incurred, 
nd vice versa. The fact is that the 
business management of the whole af- 

fair was exceedingly faulty and slip- 
hod from the inception of the enter- 
rise. The newspapers, always ready 
') aid such undertakings, received the 


stomach is too heavily loaded already. 
Mr. Spring was certainly bold in his 
movements, and in the sweeping asser- 
tion that every wholesale butter mer- 
chant in St. Louis was either handling 
bogus butter in one or other of its forms 
or else was making sales of deodorized 
butter of the lowest grades. 
To this very general charge, Mr. Tivy, 
a merchant who represents five cream- 
eries, states that not only Mr. Spring’s 
assertions are a tissue of lies in this one 
particular, but in the main and in gen- 
eral are a mass of willful and deliberate 
falsehoods; that Mr. Spring came to 
him and told him that every other but- 
ter merchant in St. Louis was handling 
the stuff for which he was the agent, 
and offered him every inducement to 
“take hold,” and that he declined to do 
so in a very decided and peremptory 
manner, Mr. Tivy is willing to back 
his assertion in the following manner: 
He will wager $100 to $50—the money 
won to go to any charitable institution 
agreed upon—that Mr. Spring cannot 
find a pound of bogus or impure butter 
in his stock. He will go beyond this, 
and name on the same wager and the 
same terms for each, two other whole- 
sale butter houses in St. Louis, in regard 
to whom—putting aside all trade and 
business rivalries—Mr. Spring cannot 
carry out his assertion against the St. 
Louig butter dealers. 

Mr. Tivy has earned a great deal in 
the esteem of the public for the em- 
phatic manner in which he has denied 


cantiest kind of information, and they | these very ill-considered statements re- 


ot tired of sending their reporters to 
;it. That failure should ensue, was 
natural consequence; but the gentle- 


garding the butter trade of St. Louis— 
ill-considered be it said on the hypothe- 
sis that that Spring will be dammed be- 





country. Such is the disposition with 
part of the American people to worship 
anything coming here with a foreign 
brand or stamp on it, that they pay the 
most extravagant prices for foreign 
wines, without questioning their virtues 
or merits. To such an extent do these 
views prevail that immense quantities 
our native wines go across the Atlantic 
to find a market. The shrewd and in- 
genious French and German dealers 
find our wines so pure, they discover a 
fine margin for profit in adulteration. 
This native wine becomes the basis for 
double the quantity, and thus profitably 
manipulated, it comes back to us Again, 
and we cheerfully pay all the expenses 
attached to the trips across the sea, and 
the dealer’s liberal margin besides. 

Now, a few words regarding the 
manufacture of wines in France and 
Germany. A number of the producers 
and dealers in France are now petition- 
ing the government for the suppression 
of the large number of factories in that 
country, where bogus or spurious wines 
are manufactured, and with whom they 
have to compete as producers and deal- 
ers. They go into details, showing how 
these fraudulent beverages are made, 
and some of the secrets are made public. 
The establishments complained of are 
making wine from rotten apples, to 
which is added a little coarse wine. 
This delectable compeund is then bot- 
tled up, and passes into the hands of 
the artists, who embellish the exterior 
with fancy labels, and it is ready for 
the foreign trade. It is an open secret 
that nowhere does this vile decoction 
find a wider or more profitable field than 
in the United States. 





There is an apple tree in Washington 
county, Pa., ninety-three years old. 


The Chilians took Lima last week. The 


working the St. Louis market in the in-|subsequent events established these| peruyians lost 70 guns and 9,000 men. 


A fire in Michigan City, Ind., destroyed 
$85,000 worth of lumber on Jan. 19th. 
Dover (England) pier was injured to the 
extent of $50,000 by the recent storms. 

Gen. Hancock has been elected president 
of the American Riflemen’s Association. 

A. B. Martin’s morocco factory was burned 
at Lynn, Mass., on Jan. 19th. Loss $100,- 
000. 

Pittsburg, Pa., glass houses manufacture 
$16,000,000 worth of lamp chimneys an- 
nually. 

A large portion of the business quarter of 
Wilton, N. H., was destroyed by fire on Jan. 
20th. Loss $60,000. 

Senator McDonald introdnced his woman 
suffrage bill in the United States Senate, Jan. 
20th, but action was deferred. 

Gen. Clingham says that everything is so 
cheap in North Carolina that it is cheaper to 
feed a man than to bury him. 

Wm. Van Blaricum, a farmer of Genoa, 
Mich., quarreled with his wife on the 21st, 
then shot her and killed himself. 

British commerce fell off badly in 1879. 
Last year the increase of imports was $250,- 
000,000 ; in exports $156,393,840. 

A terrible fire occured in Chicago on the 
21st. Twelve firemen were buried by a fall- 
ing wall and several have died since. 

The famous case of Ed. and Albert Tal- 
bott, charged with the murder of their 
father, is in progress at Marysville, Mo. 

British commerce in 1880 aggregated $3,- 
164,002,410; against $2,768,297,496 in 1879. 
A gain of $395,704,915, or over 14 per cent. 

Dr. W. H. Dehaven was stabbed and 
killed by Nat. Parish at Glasgow, Ky., last 
week. He was a well-known veterinary sur- 
geon. 

Close Bros. of Lemars, Ia., have purchased 
19,000 acres of land at Larchwood, Ia., for 
$95,000, and will start an English colony 
thereon. 

The Missouri Pacific R. R. will have to pay 
Henry P. Johnson $600 for an assault com- 
mitted on him with 'a lantern by a conductor 
on that road. 

The directors of the Western Union, At- 
lantic & Pacific, and American Union Tele- 
graph companies, ratified the consolidation 
on the 19%h inst. 





Mennonites do not go sleighing without 
paying fines. The laws generally require 
sleigh bells; their church teaches them that 
they are vanities. 

Mr. Joshua M. Sears, who was graduated 
from Yale College two or three years ago, 18 
the richest man in Boston. His annual tax 
is almost $47,000. 

The leng announced marriage of the 

Baroness Burdett Coutts and Ashmead Bart- 
lett, takes place in London this week. Time 
and place a secret. 
We are sorry, but we are obliged to classify 
painting a pretty girl’s cheeks as “fraudulent 
coloring of sugar” and call for a polariscopic 
test.—New Haven Register. 


A man supposed to be Frank James, mar- 
ried a woman at Rochester, Minn., last week, 
forged an order for some money, deserted 
her and stole a team of mules. 


The Egyptian obelisk was placed in Cen- 
tral Park, Jan. 22. Secretaries Evarts, Goff, 
all the leading Masonic functionaries, and 
10,000 spectators were present. r 
Miss Bessie Werts was outraged and mur- 
dered near her home at Prosperity, 8. C. 
Two negroes named Spearman and Fair con- 
fessed the crime and were promptly lynched. 


A narrow escape from a holacaust was ex- 
perienced in New York last week. A fire 
broke out in a building containing 150 fami- 
lies and 1500souls. It was extinguished with 
difficulty. 

A frightful accident occured near Tiogo on 
Sunday. A train on the Erie R. R. was 
wrecked, and four clerks in the mail car 
were burned to death. Some twenty persons 
were wounded. 

At Los Angeles, Texas, last week a soldier 
of Company F, 16th Infantry, samed T. 
Rinder, was shot and killed by a gambler 
named Watson, who then escaped on a fast 
horse furnished by friends. 


The action of Rufus Hatch of New York, 
against the consolidation of the three tele- 
graph companies, is more serious than was 
at first regarded. There is talk of an entire- 
ly new scheme to be organized under western 
auspices. 

The most disastrous storm ever known in 
England occurred Jan. 18th. London was 
snowed under, the Thames overflowed, and 
the damage was estimated at $10,000,000. 
At Yarmouth seven vessels went aground and 
one hundred lives were lost. 


The British North Atlantic Steam Naviga- 
tion Company has been organized. The 
business will chiefly be the transportation 
of American cattle; the capital stoek will be 
$500,000, and there will be four steamers of 
4,500 tons burden each built. 

More than one-tenth of the inhabitants of 
the United States live in eleven cities—New 
York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis, Baltimore, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, New Orleans and Cleveland— 
whose aggregate population is 5,033,700. 


should be procured from that district to 
insure a genuine article, A few years 
from its native soil makes a vast dif- 
ference in this tobacco; it soon deteri- 
orates in quality. Seed should be pro- 
cured every three years at the farthest. 
Remember, too, that there are several 
different kinds of Burley tobacco; a 
difference of only afew dollars on the 
cost of a pound of seed may make $50 
ver acre less in the crop. Therefore 
armers can not be too careful in buy- 
ing from responsible parties the genuw 
ine White Burley.—-Farmers’ Home 
Journal. 


Ay ¢ 
Che Pig Pen. 
The Berkshire Pig. 

Amongst swine the Berkshire is gen- 
erally admitted to possess the property 
of marbling his meat in an eminent de- 
gree; my experience coincides with this 
but I find that it needs certain condi- 
tions to attain this marbling among 
pigs of the same litter and of as near 
an even type as possible. I am particu- 
lar as to evennegs of type in the pigs be- 
cause breeders well know that even in 
one litter from a Berkshire sow, a 
coarser or finer, large or small type of 
the breed is produced, caused by the 
various antecedent crosses used in 
building up the strain. I have ob- 
served that it required continuous gen- 
erous feeding on mixed food from birth 
to maturity in order to obtain the best 
style of mabled-meat. The diet must 
contain all the elements to form mus- 
cular tissue as well as fat, and must be 
continuous in order to develop the fat 
vesicles and keep them gradually filling 
as the animal grows, so that the mus- 
cles shall not become hardened and 
dried up as it were around them, and 
thereby stunting or altogether prevent- 


ing their delicate formation. All feed- 
ers know how hard itis to get a beast 
that has been stunted when young, to 
fatten up, and what an unsatisfactory 
exhibit he ever makes. Is not the reason 
plain? His cellular tissue and fat vesi- 
cles have become callous for want of use 
in development. We further require 
that this ripe meat must be at an early 
age in order to profit. We must then 
be more particular in the selection of 
fiesh and fat forming food suited to the 
youth of the animal. I have observed 
that strong food, such as corn or peas 


























Good authorities estimate that the entire 
consolidation plant of the three telegraph 
companies could be duplicated for $15,000,- | 
000. ‘The companies unite on a basisof $80,- | 
000,000, and the business of the country will | 
be taxed to make dividends on this vast | 


The new law in preparation for Ireland | 
will empower the authorities to suspend 
habeas corpus in certain districts. Glad- 
stone insists on coercive measures having 
the precedence before parliament, and it | 
looks as though England was determined to 
force matters her own way. 

The champion woman farmer of Maine is 
probably a woman at Minot Center, who has 
herself cut and yarded ten cords of sled- 
length wood this winter. She is a strong 
Scotch woman, about thirty-five years of age. 
Her husband is living, but past hard work, 
being over seventy years of age. She carries 
on successfully a large farm, doing nearly all 
the work herself. 

Miss Kittrell, “a pale, petite young lady,” 
has been sworn in as clerk of the Nevada 
Legislature, and Judge Hawley made her 
swear to support the constitution and laws; 
not to bear arms inst her country, and 
adjured her that she was ineligible if she had 
taken part in aduel. Should think the “bare 
arms” part might trouble her, if she has 
plump, dimpled ones. 

A few nights ago a hay stack belonging to 
Harry Yarnall, near Louisville, Ky., was fired ; 
while he was putting out the flames he was 
shot dead, and a man named Howe, who was 
aiding him, was shot through the throat. 
Two men named Brooks and Griffin were ar- 
rested and locked up in a blacksmith shop. 
Their attention was attracted to the window 
by a noise outside, when two bullets pierced 
their brains. 


Che fobacco Plant. 


White Burley Seed. 
As the time is at hand for tobacco 
growers to procure the variety of seed 
they intend to sow the coming year, a 
few suggestions just now would proba- 
bly not be out of place. As the farmer 

















there is in it, he should most assuredly 
grow the variety that is most in de- 
mand, as that. variety is more certain 
to meet with ready sale at a paying 
price to the producer. As long as there 
is not an over-production of the popular 
variety, there will always be a demand 
for it at remunerative prices to the pro- 
ducer. 

The time was when our old types, 
such as standup burley, red burley, 


twistbud, and a number of the Pryor 
varieties, were the leading varieties to 
raise; but their dayis past. Other vari- 
eties have been introduced and have 
been found to fill the requirements of the 
manufacturer better, because they make 
an article of goods that pays him a hand- 
some profit over the old black types. 
There is but one variety now raised with 
which our tobacco markets are not over- 
stocked, and that is known as white 
burley, which originated in Brown Co., 
Ohio, about the year 1866. The demand 
for this tobacco has been increasing ever 
since its origin, and to-day the manufac- 
turer will take properly cured white 
burley in preference to any other, at 
more than double the price for which 
he could procure the black types. _ 

Farmers contemplating the planting 
of tobacco should study their own in- 
terests, and plant the kind that will 
meet with ready sales at big prices; and 
I am sure there is more money to be 
made by growing the White Burley 
than any other variety. Its yield is 
from 1,000 to 2,000 pounds to the acre. 
It alwaos meets with ready sale on the 
breaks at Louisville and other markets, 
all the way from $10 to $30 per 100 
pounds. aca 

Brown connty, Ohio, is,the home of 
|the White Burley tobacco, and 





grows the tobacco crop for the money |. 


alone, will rapidly fatten a two-year old 


|hog, but will, after a few weeks, posi- 


tively stop the growth and thrift of a 
six months old pig, Why? Because 
the young thing requires to build up a 
frame, bone, muscle, ete., (which the old 


—_, , hog already has) and his young digestive 


organs are not strong enough to elimi- 
nate from a concentrated food of one 
kind, all the different elements he re- 
quires, and besides no one food con- 
tains all these elements in suflicient 
quantities. The process of fatteningin 
an older animal is a gradual laying on 
of fat on the frame already formed. 
Cor. of the Ruralist. 





Swine Notes. 

Everybody knows that it is the easiest 
thing in the world to get certificates to the 
virtues of a patent medicine. When the hug 
cholera attacks a herd or a neighborhood, 
there always comes a time when the disease 
has run its course and subsides. If, just at 
this point, arly remedy has been used, it gets 
the credit of doing the business, when, in 
fact, it was nature’s own work. In another 
case aman escapes the disease on his farm, 
while his neighbors have all suffered from 
its attacks. If he has been using anything 
asa preventive during the period, he is quite 
willing to give that thing the credit for his 
immunity, while, as a matter of fact, similar 
cases are reported every day where no rem- 
edy whatever is used. Very much depends 
upon proper attention to sanitary regula- 
tions; and when these are promptly re- 
sorted to, the ravages of the disease may 
usually be checked without the aid of medi- 
cine.—National Live Stock Journal. 


To grow pigs successfully and profitably 
requires that they should have a good appe- 
tite, good digestion, and strong assimilating 
powers, which cannot be found in any breed 
without vigorous health. If a pigis kept for 
a considerable time in a cold, wet, dirty pen, 
on bad food and short allowance, until the 
character and quality of secretions are chang- 
ed, and the general growth of the pig is 
checked, that pig will not make a good breed- 
er. By subsequent good care, this pig may 
grow to bea fine-looking hog, and as a 
breeder may not show the check it has re- 
ceived, but abuse will be pretty sure to crop 
out in its offspring, causing late maturity, 
deficiency in size, or fattening qualities. 
Many persons yearly sacrifice their gains 
in swine raising, by improper care of the 
sow, and unsuitable places and surroundings 
for the littering. Itis very essential to feed 
light and on light food for a few days before 
and after pigging. A week or ten days before 
the time, separate a sow from the rest of the 
herd, and see she is provided with a suitable 
bed and a place for herself and pigs to eat. 
Sows generally go sixteen weeks, with but 
little variation. With proper food, quiet and 
a little care at the proper time, a very small 
per cent. will be lostin breeding. It is best 
to insist on everything and everybody being 
quiet about the breeding pens. 


Effect of Salt-on Stock. 

That salt plays an important part in the 
nourishment of the animal organism, and is 
for the herbivora,even more than for the 
carnivora, an indispensible food, has been 
already explained. Upon the digestibility of 
the fodder, however, it seems to exert no con- 
siderable influence in any way. The result 
of direct experiments in Salzmunde, Hohen- 
heim, Dresden and Proskau has been to show 
sometimes an apparent decrease and some- 
times an apparent increase of digestibility as 
a result of the feeding of salt. 

Generally, however, under wholly normal 
conditions, salt has shown itself without in- 
fluence in this respect. 

The greater palatability of a fodder and 
the larger amount consequently eaten as a re- 
sult of salting is not to be confounded with 
its percentage digestibility, which, as we 
have seen (p. 259) is in general little affected 
by the quantity eaten, especially of coarse 
fodder. 

Besides salt, other inorganic matters are 
sometimes fed, especially phosphate of lime. 
This is not the place to consider the neces- 
sity of such a procedure, nor its effects on 
the nutrition of the animal. Here it need 
only be said that, like salt, they appear to ex- 
ert no effect on the digestibility of the or- 
ganic nutrients.—Armsby’s Manual of Cattle 
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Libe Stock Breeder. 


Grade Devon Steer, Jim Lockwood. 

The above streer, bred and fatted in 
this vicinity, having been a prize win- 
ner at the National Fat Stock Show at 
Chicago, in fg79, and acquired a nation- 
al réputation as a model steer, we deem 
it proper to present a likeness of him. 
Jim was sired by the thoroughbred 
Devon bull Rochelle Lad No. 1,044, own- 
ed by L. F. Ross, Avon, [ll. His dam 
was a grade cow owned by James Lock- 
wood. He was dropped June 4th, 1876. 
When near three years old was fattened, 
and in November, 1879, was placed on 
exhibition at the National Fat Stock 
Show in lot 5, “Grades and Crosses”— 
“Steers 3 and under 4 years old.” In this 
_ lot there were 29 entries—20 grade Short- 
horns, 7 grade Herefords and 2 grade 
Devons. The first prize was awarded to 
a very superior Short-horn, leaving Jim 
to compete with the other 19 Short- 
horns, 7 Herefords and 1 Devon for the 
second premium, which was awarded 
him after a spirited contest. After hav- 
ing thus been assigned a place in the 
front rank as a steer of superior excel- 
lence, his likeness was first given to the 
public by the National Live Stock Jour- 
nal in July, 1880. When placed on exhibi- 
tion at three years and five months old 
he weighed 1,649 pounds. 


Corn Fodder for Stock. 

Eprroz Rurat Wornp: In reply to a part 
of O. Moffet’s letter, in Rurat Wortp of 
January 12th, Mr. Moffet’s experience does 
not agree with my experience. There can be 
raised three-times as much weight of corn 
fodder per acre, as there can be of hay; and 
it excels anything I ever fed for rich milk, 
and also for quantity. You need not drill in 
the bottom of each furrow, but simply pre- 
pare such ground as you have at command, 
rich or poor. The richer the better. Pre- 
pare it well ; then sow two bushels of shelled 
corn per acre; then cultivate it in with a corn 
cultivator, or a two-horse cultivator, ff you 
have it, or a three-shovel plow. A harrow 
will not cover the corn. The earlier you 
sow, the heavier the crop. This is all that 
is needed until the fodder is two or three 
feet high, or just commences to tassel out. 
Then take your cradle and cut it down, just 
as you would wheat or oats, and can be done 
as easy and nearly as fast, if the fodder 
does not get too high. 
fall that averaged eight feet high and one 
inch thick. This went somewhat slower. 
Let it lay from 24 to 48 hours; then bind in 
bundles to suit. Let it lay another 24 hours, 
and your fodder is cured all through. While 
Mr. Moffet is getting his stake and nailing it 
up, you can shock it all up, just as you 
would wheat or oats. Pressing the tops to- 
gether, you can cap eachshock. Then when 
you wish to do so, you can haul it as easily 
as wheat, and stack or put in barn. Itis the 
handiest feed I ever fed. You can take a 
bundle in each hand and place it just where 
wish. If it rains while the stack is open, it 
will only wet one bundle deep. I will ven- 
ture the assertion that you may puta fork- 
ful of timothy, or timothy and clover hay, 
and a bundle of this corn fodder, side by side, 
in reach of any cow in the land—I care noi 
how fine her breeding, or how cultivated her 
taste—and the corn fodder will be taken 
first. All the time that my fodder lasted, my 
customers kept telling me they never used 
such sweet milk. I milk twelve cows for the 
retail trade. I shall provide myself with 
corn fodder hereafter, Mr. Moffet to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. 

Marion county, Mo. N. W. SPENCER. 


How to Produce Beef. 
BY A. B. ALLEN. 

Carefully conducted experiments for sev- 
eral years past have enabled cattle-breeders 
to prove that beef of good quality can be 
most cheaply produced by giving their ani- 
mals, from birth up to slaughter, all such 
suitable food as they will daily eat and digest 
well. Steers of the most improved breed 
may be made by this method, as a genera! 
rule, to weigh from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds at 
eighteen to twenty months of age, and ex 
tra choice at the same age exceed these 
weights by several hundred pounds. In 
pushing animals up to or near maturity in 
this rapid manner, in order to obtain the 
best quality of flesh, they must have suf- 
ficient exercise in the open air, and be ex- 
posed to the healthful influence of sun shine 
4s much as possible. There is nothing equal 
to good old grass pasture to obtain all this, 
and the longer the steers can be kept out up- 
on it the more advantage it will be to them. 
Many feeders provide corn-fields for their 
steers to run in during winter, contending 
that they are nearly an equivalent to grass 
pastures in the summer. If a strip of for- 
est, with a soil sufficiently porous to absorb 
the rain as fast as it falls, be near by for the 
cattle to shelter themselves at night and in 
stormy weather, they will do better often 
than in the yards or stables. The fallen 
leaves of forest trees make one of the warm- 
est and best of beds, and cattle enjoying the 
benefits of these come out in the spring 
like the deer, elk and other wild animals, in 
excellent health, well-fleshed, thrifty and 
with the smoothest and finest kind of coats. 
I have never seen domestic animals in the 
western States show superior condition in 
the spring to those which were thus wintered. 
Their beef, also, when slaughtered, proves, 
after all this exposure and exercise, nicer 
and more evenly marbled, with a greater per- 
centage of tender, juicy lean, which alone is 
what the consumer wants, and not the gross 
fat which often abounds to an excess in the 
stall-fed, unexercised, sun-shaded animal. 
That fattened in the open air is not only the 
juciest and highest flavored, but, pound for 
pound, it proves the most nourishing and 
consequently the most economical both for 

The production 

producer and consumer. p 
thus gives high satisfaction and becomes a 

leasure to all concerned. aoa 

. This pushing for early maturity is un- 
doubtedly best where the soil is rich and the 
and grain consequently abundant. But 
on poor lands, and especially when hilly 
and stony, later maturity is found about as 
profitable, and the cattle are of the right 
sort, the flesh gets # better chance to fully 
ripen, and, upon the whole, is perhaps of a 
superior quality. On such lands cattle graze 
freely in summer, and are fed hay and corn- 
stalks in winter. Thus treated they attain 
a full growth of frame at no great cost at 
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they are then taken to rich pastures, where 
they fatten rapidly, and in the course of a 
few months become choice beef. In this 
way, and also by subsequent stall-feeding for 
an additional time, greater gain of flesh per 
day, during the fattening process, has been 
obtained after the above ages than I have as 
yet met reported for the first and second 
years of such as were rapidly pushed from 
birth. The utmost gain of those found at the 
late Fat Stock Show in Chicago, was 1.47 to 
2.20 pounds per day for bullocks from 618 
to 952 days old, while that of those past four 
to five years old, spoken of above, during the 
time fed for slaughter, I am informed has of- 
ten reaehed 2 1-4 to 3 pounds, and even more 
in 24 hours. This method of feeding is fol- 
lowed somewhat in the eastern States, but a 
great deal more so on pasture alone generally 
on the vast plains of the west. Itis pursued 
also on a small scale in the United Kingdom, 
where cattle are kept till four to five years 
old in the mountainous districts of Ireland 
Scotland, England and Wales, 

We can apply the above systems of rear- 
ing and feeding, with proper modifications, 
|to sheep, pigs and even fowls. In former 
years, I have seen flocks of geese in England 
ranging from a few to near 1,000 in number, 
after pasturing on poor waste lands, driven 
up from these to London and other large 
towns to be fattened there for supplying the 
town markets. Perhaps the late multiplica- 
tion of railroads has cheapened transporta- 
tion so much that this will now be changed, 
and the geese fattened where reared, and 
then taken to market. This latter method 
we pursue in the United States, and it is no 
doubt the best for us. It has not been long 
since we drove our fattened cattle, sheep and 
hogs in large herds on foot hundreds of 
miles from the western to the eastern States 
for a market. Now, railroads and steam- 
boats transport them to market in a great deal 
less time and at a much less expense, and 
loss in weight and condition. The various 
methods of feeding stock among us demand 
longer andmore frequent experiment than 
has yet been tried among us to settle which 
are the best and most economical to follow ; 
and this isa thing to which our agricultural 
sehools and colleges ought to devote more at- 
tention than they have hitherto done ; for in 
due time they might discover improvements 
which would annually save millions of 
dollars’ worth of food to the 
in rearing and fattening its domestic ani- 
mals.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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Turf Notes. 


So-So, record 2:24, will be bred to Gov. 
Sprague this season. 

Hugh Douglass, the well-known turfman, 
of Louisville, Ky., died on the 14th inst. 

The gray gelding, Dan Wood, record 2:3114, 
died recently at Boston, of congestion of the 
liver. 

Checkmate has been named for the Louis- 
ville Cup and Merchants’ Stakes at Louis- 
ville. 

Frank West’s horse, Gabriel, was not per- 
manently injured, but will be in shape for 
spring events. 

Peter V. Johnson’s stable will, the coming 
season, include Piedmont, Monroe Chief, 
Catchfly, Blanch Amory. 

On the running turf last season the total 
winnings were $805,151. The American 
horses in England won $29,654. 

The gray mare Badger Girl, record 2:211¢, 
died recently at Oconomowoc, leaving a 
weanling colt, sired by Gov. Sprague. 
Falsetto was badly broken up by his re- 
turn trip from England. He is under treat- 
ment, and, if he trains well, will be entered 
for eastern events. 

Virgil had seventeen representatives on the 
turf last year, and their aggregate winnings 
were $15,295. They started in 132 races, 
and were first in 27, second in 16 and third 
in 21. 

The gray gelding, Tanner Boy, record 
2.22, while being driven to a sleigh on the 
Harlem road recently, became frightened 
at some object lying in the road, and slip- 
ped and cut the main vein of one of his 
hind legs. 

The Kentucky stallion stakes at Lexington, 
for foals of 1880, to run at three-year-old, se- 
cured the entrance of ten stallions: Spring- 
bok, Ten Broeck, Glenelg, Virgil, Monarch- 
ist, King Lear, Baywood, Billet, King Ban 
and Lelops. 

In Australia horses of the same sire, out 
of different dams, are held to be half-broth- 
ers and sisters. The absurd custom to the 
contrary, which has obtained currency in this 
country and England, has very weak support 
from common-sense. 

Splan is to have Parana in his stable the 
coming season. This mare won her every 
race last year, and closed the season with a 
record of 2:1914. Sheis now in the same 
class with Trinket, Wedgewood, Bonesetter, 
Will Cody, and others. 

Glen Athol was eighth in the list of win- 
ning sires during 1880. Nine of his sons 
and daughters started 98 times, won 27 
Taces, were secoud in 19 and third in 20. 





They won $17,895, an average per capita 
$1,988.33. Checkmate won $8,080 of the 
total sum, 


The announcements of the Chicago Driving 
perk have been made, and are as follows: 





four or five years old. Early in the summer 


summer running meeting, June 25, 28, 29, 30, 


nation, | * 


July 2and 5. Summer trotting meeting, July 
19, 20, 21, 22 and 23. Fall meeting and fair, 
September 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. Those 
wishing information or programmes should 
address D. L. Hall, secretary. 

The largest consignment of thorough- 
breds from England, with the exception 
probably of the importation by the Ken- 
tucky Importing Company in 1866, has ar- 
rived in New York direct from London. The 
lot numbers thirty-five thoroughbreds, one 
Arab and one coach stallion, and is consign- 
ed to the American Horse Exchange of New 
York, where the stock will be disposed of at 
public sale. 

The Chicago Tribune says: The largest 
collection of fast trotters and pacers ever 
under one roof are now being wintered in the 
jelegant barn of the Downer & Bemis Brew- 
| ing Company on South Park avenue. The 
lot includes Hopeful, Bonesetter, Silverton, 
| Fred Douglass, Sorrel Dan and Little Brown 
| Jug, each animal being provided with a 
| Spacious box stall. Silverton and Bonesetter 
j}are jogged daily together and drive like one 
| horse, so perfect are their dispositions and 
action. They are undoubtedly the fastest 
| pair ever hooked together, and could doubt- 
| leas beat the 2:23 of Small Hopes and Lady 
| Mac, if driven as a team and fitted for the 
jtrial. All the horses mentioned are under 
the care and supervision of “Knapsack” Mc- 
Carty, who has been Dan Mace’s right-hand 
}man for several years. 
| The legislators of Ohio, who recently 
| passed a law making pool selling within the 
|limits of the State a misdemeanor, are be- 
| coming agitated lest they should have made 
la mistake. The trotting associations all 
lover the country have entered vigorous 
| protests against such legislation, owners of 
fine horses have seconded these protests, 
and now the people interested in agricultu- 
ral fairs have put their condemnation upon 
it, and say if the bill is enforced it will not 
only stop horse racing and discourage the 
breeding of good horses, but will seriously 
injure the State and county fairs. A bill 
will probably be introduced to allow pool 
selling by horse racing and agricultural fair 
associations, upon the ground of these 
companies, and under the immediate control 
of the trustees thereof.—Philadelphia Rec- 


ord. 
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The Milk of Different Breeds. 

Some time ago, we had occasion to make 
an examination of the milk of different 
breeds of cattle, for the benefit of the class in 
dairying. The facts brought out by this ex- 
periment, although not by any means new, 
seem to us to be of interest beyond the limits 
of the class. 

In the examination referred to, the milk 
of the pure-bred Jersey cow, the half-blood 
Jersey, and the pure-bred Short-horn, was 
placed in separate test-tubes to the depth of 
five and one-half inches, and allowed to 
stand twelve hours. Care was taken in the 
outset to secure the milk of cows which had 
received substantially the same feed and gen- 
eral treatment. The amount of cream thrown 
up by the different kinds of milk is shown 
by the following statement: 

51¢ inches Jersey milk gave 11-16 in. cream. 
514 inches half-blood Jersey milk gave 14-16 
in. cream. 51¢ inches Short-horn milk gave 
5-12 in. cream. 

It will be seen from the above that the 
milk of the half-bred Jersey cow, was much 
more productive of cream than that of the 
full-blood Jersey, and the Jersey milk was 
much richer than the Short-horn. The fact 
that the milk of the half-bred Jersey was 
richer in cream than that of the pure-bred, 
agrees with the common experience of dairy- 
men, who assert that the half or three-fourths 
bred Jersey is, for all the practical purposes 
of the dairy, equal to the full blood. 

An examination of the skimmed milk of 
these different sorts, furnished another inter- 
esting fact. In the case of the Jersey milk, 
this was found to be thin, blue and watery, 
the line separating the cream and milk being 
well defined ; while, in the milk of the Short- 
horn, the skimmed milk was thick and opa- 
que, and the distinction between cream and 
milk with difficulty made out. A microscopic 
examination made the reason of this quite 
plain. The buttery part of milk exists, in 
all cases, in the form of minute, nearly round, 
microscopic masses, which it is generally be- 
lieved are enveloped by a thin sac of caseine 
orcurd. In the case of Jersey milk, these 
butter globules were found to be very irregu- 
lar in size, the average being much larger 
than those found in the milk of the Shorn- 
horn. Jersey milk may be richer in butter 
than that of other breeds, but its chief value 
is doubtless owing to the fact that this butter 
exists in the milk in comparatively large 
masses, which come to the surface rapidly in 
the form of cream, leaving a thin, watery 
skim milk behind. 

In the experiment referred to above, the 
same amount (514 inches) of the “strippings” 
—the last of the milk drawn from the cow— 
of the half-blood Jersey, was set aside. In 
this, at the expiration of twelve hours, the 
upper two inches was somewhat darker and 


























thicker than the remainder; but there was 
no perceptible line separating “cream” and 
milk ;” for, in fact,the strippings are cream, 
and should in all cases be placed directly in 
the cream jar.—Prof. Shelton. 


DAIRY NOTES. 


A correspondent of the Rural Home says : 
I learned one or two things about butter last 
spring. One of them is that butter should 
either be made stiff and set away in a cool 
place, or if not made so stiff, should be put 
in gallon or half-gallon jars, and either sealed 
up or thick paper (old letter paper will do) 
brushed over with the white of an egg, and 
fastened securely over the top. Before seal- 
ing them up, however, it is well to put about 
half a teacup of sugar over the top of each, 
but if made thick enough they will not need 
it. In canning fruit this must always be 
done, as it prevents them from moulding, 
provided they are not moved and jolted 
around. 


| Good Health says that cheese, like but- 
|ter, is now very much adulterated by the 
| Oleomargarine process. Much of it is made 
|of skimmed milk, to which tallow has been 
jadded to replace the cream removed. 
| There is no means by which the fraud can 
|be detected. Cheese is often colored with 
jannatto, by which it is frequently rendered 
| poisonous by the adulteration of the color- 
|ing with red lead and salts of copper. Per- 
sons have been seriously poisoned by eating 
cheese rendered unwholesome in this way. 
The rind of cheese is very often extremely 
| poisonous in consequence of having been 
| washed with a solution of corrosive subli- 
mate to prevent the attacks of insects. Mer- 
cury has frequently been found in the rind 
of cheese. 


President Parker of the New York Pro- 

duce Exchange, has written another letter to | 
Chief Nimmo, of the Bureau of Statistics, | 
inclosing certain documents for his consider- | 
ation, and saying: “Permit me to again 
call your attention to the unsatisfactory situ- 
ation in which the article of natural butter is 
placed on account of the loose manner of 
clearing other substances as butter. There 
would be the same propriety in clearing 
all other grains as wheat, all meats as pork, 
all fats as lard, that there is in clearing, un- 
der the name of butter, all compounds pre- 
pared to resemble the natural product of the 
dairy. Statistics are either valuable or, if 
misleading, worse than useless, Exchanges 
may protest, dairymen may write indignant 
letters to their correspondents, the butter 
trade, in turn, use all their endeavors, and 
even the State Legislature may enact laws 
attempting to correct the wrong, but only the 
executive power at Washington can compel 
the proper clearing of the different articles 
of export. If the opinion of our cheese 
committee is correct, and the accuracies of 
the statistics of the exports of butter so se- 
rious, we may well ask of what value are the 
statistics of our exports, and of what article 
can we feel any assurance that they are even 
approximately correct ? . . * 
In conclusion, I sincerely hope that you will 
recognize the necessity of immediate action, 
and that you will communicate such in- 
structions as shall remedy the evil com- 
plained of.” 


Che Shepherd. 


Edited by R. H. Bell, of Brighton, Ma- 
coupin Co., Iil., to whom ali matter relat- 
ing to this department should be addressed. 





























A New Vermont for Sheep. 

It has been claimed until it is well 
believed by some, that Vermont has 
advantages for raising sheep that no 
other country or people ever had. <As 
much is claimed and believed by New 
York, Michigan, eastern Ohio and West 
Virginia, too, of which, though, we 
know but little. We have looked in 
upon Vermont, and also upon south- 
west Missouri, and are much impressed 
with the similarity of soil, water, grass- 
es, trees and healthiness suited to sheep 
raising in its very best surroundings. 
That whole region south of the Missouri 
river in Missouri and the Kaw river in 
Kansas, toa line running south from 
Manhattan, in Kansas, is to be the finest 
sheep raising region in the country at 
no distant day. In Kansas, the absence 
of timber distinguishes it from Mis- 
souri. In fact, they are much alike 
otherwise. There is a portion of south- 
eastern Missouri wholly unfitted for 
sheep, being low and swampy, where 
sheep would not be healthy. Sheep 
raising in southern Missouri will, when 
blue grass becomes well established, be 
pre-eminently suited to sheep, as the 
climate is milder than in Kansas, for 
the reason that the same latitude is 
milder in a timbered country thanin a 
prairie country. The quality of wool 


proven to be superior to that grown in 
lower altitudes. Cheapness of land and 
cheapness of feed, with mildness of 
climate and abundance of timber for 
fences, shelters and buildings, will com- 
mend southern Missouri to special con- 
siderations by young, enterprising men, 
who would engage in sheep raising 
either on small or large capital. At 
this time considerable inquiry exists 
from such men as to locations. These 
men propose to go where the disasters 
of the grand “out west” are not possi- 
ble. We would not wish to detract 





from the enterprise and culture that has 
found its way to the plains, and beyond, | 
to raise sheep. It is attractive, profit-| 
able and fascinating—more to us in its | 
spirit and people than in its adaptation | 
to sheep raising. They are men to! 
bring success out of difficulties, we ad-| 
mit. In this country, which we have} 
bounded above, we say what we believe | 
to be true: at nodistant day will be the | 
center of wool growing and sheep breed- | 
ing in the United States. It is now be-| 
ing occupied in various points wholly | 
or largely by sheepmen of spirit, and 
communities are intending to settle up| 
neighborhoods and counties with this 
one industry. Large co-operative en- 
terprises are on foot to this end, and the 
opening of spring will see operations 
that will surprise us. Among these co- 
operations are men of large means, cap- 
italists, who see two points in invest- 
ing in lands and stocking with sheep— 
the profits from wool growing and in- 
crease in the value of lands. Others 
(men of small means) see a chance to 
run sheep on unoccupied lands, and buy 
the corn and hay as cheaply as_ they 
can raise it, and own but little home- 
steads, securing their profits from the 
increase and products of the flocks. 


How to Sell Our Wool. 

We are often surprised that we in the 
west, have not some system of dispos- 
ing of our wool. We do not know but 
that we get about as good prices as any 
body, but it is no fault of the wool grow- 
ers if wedo. We came near saying it was 
accidental if we did, and it would be 
about as near right if we had. 

In the spring, as soon as the clips are 
off, and often before, there come among 
us buyers of little or no judgment in 
these things. They drive through the 
country lively and stylish, buying as 
they can. As soon as the bulk is 
bought there are no more of them 
around till the next year. They say you 
must sell to them or sell as you can, im- 
pressing us that as soon as they have 
withdrawn from the trade we are to be 
left for the next year, like a stock of be- 
lated goods, and practically it amounts 
to very nearly the,same thing generally. 

When the buyer comes he goes to the 
big lots first. Their prices are usually 
private, so far as the farmer is con- 
cerned. The buyer says so and so, and 
that brings in usually all the cats in the 
neighborhood. No discriminations are 
made in favor of the better condition of 
fleeces, or even in the quality of the 
wool, it is all one price. 

We have hoped some better system 
might be organized than this, Wool, 
like any other product, should be sold 
onits merits. The wool growers’ ex- 
changes in some places work well. 
The wool is bulked, stapled and each 
grade weighed to each owner. He then 
knows just what he hasin the market 
and in the wool house. Buyers know 
where to find just the grades of wool 
they need and just how many pounds 
they can find there. 

We see no reason why such should 
not operate well. The trouble is to or- 
ganize these wool houses and offices 


satisfactorily. .Wool growers have been 
heretofore unorganized, and in no fix to 
do anything but sell, as it — hap- 
pen, to whoever came arouud. There 
ought to be some wool-house at St. 
Louis, with confidence of eastern wool 
growers, to whom consignments might 
be made. To be sure, they are there 
now, but there is no understanding with 
them. Weare glad that the Missouri 
Wool Growers’ Association, at the April 
meeting, have placed the Hon. S. C 
Gill, of Leroy, Mo., upon their pro- 





of our wool. We hope some arrange- 
ment will be suggested and concurred 
in by that : sso a ion wi ch may be 
better and etticient. Certainly it is a 
subject demanding attention at the 
hands of wool growers themselves. By 
it thousands of dollars might and 
ought to be saved to the wool growers 
of the country. 





Sheep in the South this Winter. 

The winter of 1881 will be remember- 
ed as one of unusual disaster to sheep 
in the south, as well as north and west. 
From an esteemed friend at Canton, 
Miss., privately we note: The weather 
has been very, very bad. Nothing but 
rain, rain and cold since Aug. 31. Young 
sh: ep, especially, and al!, have more .or 
less suffered as never before. 

In the Southern Live Stock Journal 
and Farmer, Starkville, Miss., it is esti- 
mated five per cent. of sheep have died 
of cold. to say nothing of calves, other 
stock, poultry and birds. 

The weather has necessitated extra 
and long-continued feeding, which is 
telling upon the amount of feed in the 
country. 

Late sheared sheep in Texas have suf- 
fered severely—thousands dying. Texas 
needs to learn that it is cruel and non- 
paying to shear twice a year. With 
fleeces on, sheep will endure more se- 
vere weather. Just put yourself in its 
place and try it. 


How Can I Tell the Age of Sheep? 

It is said a sheep at one year old has 
eight teeth in front, all of equal size. 
The second year the two middle teeth 
are shed, and by the time it is two years 
old, there are two new teeth much 
larger than the first in their place. The 
next year there or two more lost and re- 
placed by others, and so on until the 
sheep is five years old, when it is said 
to be full-mouthed. What I want toknow 
to is, at what time between the first and 
second years does the yearling shed its 
two front teeth? And at what age do 
the two new teeth make their appear- 
ance? Arethey fully developed before 
or after two years old? At what age 
do they shed their second, third and 
fourth pair of teeth, and at what age 
are they fully developed? The reason 
I make these,inquiries is because there 
was a dispute raised at our late county 
fair as to the age of some very fine Cots- 
wold sheep. They were said to be year- 
lings past; were claimed as April lambs, 
and if so, were about 17 months old at 
the time of the fair, yet they had the 
two middle front teeth fully developed, 
at least good judges pronounced them 
so, and the question was, were they over 
or under two years old? 

Will some of the readers of the Ru- 
RAL WORLD give us some light on this 


subject? I find authorities differ on 
this point. , JACOB FUNK. 
Fairfield, Ia. aes J 
P.S.—Where can I get a good youn 
shepherd dog? What breed is the best? 
I think I should prefer a collie dog for 
sheep. The German farmer’s head is 
pretty near level on the sheep, but his 
tail trimming is rather barbarous. To 
my mind his plan can be improved on 
very much. J 
ae 


Pettis Wool Growers’ Meeting. 

There will be a called meeting of the 
Pettis Wool Growers’ Association at the 
court house in Sedalia, on Saturday, Jan. 
29,at 10a. m. A full attendance is de- 
sired, as we must arrange to entertain 
the State convention in April. 
JOHN M. SNEED, R. W. GENTRY, 

President. Secretary. 





. 
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A CORRECTION —The printer, who is 
not a Chinese scholar at all, made us 
say last week in noticing the National 
Wool Manufacturers’ Bulletin, that it 
was edited by John L. Hoges. We had 
tried to say John L. Hayes, L.L. D., 
Boston, Mass.; office 95 Milk street. 
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The late cold snap will certainly have the 
effect of stiffening the woolen goods market. 
Now we are having rains ; this will start the 
mills that complain of lack of of water, and 
upon the whole we will conclude that the 
wheather is favoring the wool market. 

——_*-< Po oo 

The glut of foreign wool, so often reported 
on the Boston market, seems to have been re- 
duced. There remains only 800,000 pounds 
of Australian according to the Shipping List, 
and Boston buyers have been trying to 
frighten us with this cry all summer. 
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The London Agricultural Gazette is 
convinced that the coming sheep in 
England is the Hampshire. It says there 
is no other sheep in the world which 
can vie with them in the production of 
large-sized lambs of from six to eight 
months old. 


The Southern Live Stock Journal 
says that during 1880 more persons went 
into the cattle and sheep herding busi- 
ness on the plains of the west than ever 
before in the same length of time. Un- 
occupied lands suitable fos the business 
are becoming very scarce in Colorado, 
Wyoming and other States and territo- 
ries. 
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Persons interested in the woolén business, 
whether as growers or manufacturers of 
woolen machinery, should bear in mind the 
exhibition of these and allied industries 
which is to take place in 1881, beginning in 
June and lasting to October, at the 
Palace, London. This is the first oppor- 
tunity ever presented to Americans to exhibit 
abroad their woolen machinery, and the pres- 
ent one should be embraced. 


—————e + oo —______- 

A co-operative commission house (on 
the Rochdale plan), for the handli 
and sale of wool. Advances made an 
sales guaranteed. Best market prices 
obtained. Information cheerfully giv- 
en as to mode of operation. 








EpItoR RURAL WORLD: | In answer 
to an inquiry of Mr. J. Si t, of 
Hutchison, Kan., would say that we are 
wintering 60 ewes, to which we feed two 
bushels of corn and cob meal (it bei 
ground with a Big Giant), with wha’ 
meadow hay they will eat. Our sheep 
are wintering well. E. MoINTYRE. 
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| Che Hom Circle, 


The Dreams of Youth. 











built me a vessel long ago, 
And I fitted it out like the galleys of old; 
Its sails were as white as the fresh-fallen 
snow, 
And its bows were resplendent with crim- 
son and gold. 


Its bulwarks were firm, and its masts strong 
and tall, 
And a gay-colored pennon on high was 
spread ; 
The beauty of Youth lent a charm to it all, 
And an image of Hope was its proud figure- 
ead 


I launched it one morn in the spring of the 
year, 

When the breezes were low, and the sun- 
beams were bright, 

And I, in the pride of my youth, had no fear 

Of the strength of the waves or the gloom of 
the night. 


SoI dreamed of the riches my galley would 
bring 
From the lands where no bark had been ever 
before ; 
But the summer passed by, and spring wore 
round to sping, 
And my vessel returned not, alas! to the shore. 


At length one dark autumn it came back to 
me, 

But its masts, were all broken, its bows were 
bare ; 

Its bulwarks were covered with growth of the 


sea, 
And the figure of Hope was no longer there: 


While it brought me for freight but the drift 
of the wave, ; 

The sea foam and weeds that had laid in it 
long, 

And I mournfully sighed asI gazed on the 


grave 
Of the dreams that were bright when life’s 
heart beat was strong. 








Letter from Fannie Wood. 


Very often I wonder why it is we are so 
anxious to detect a similarity between the 
life and the writings of the author. We read 
a book human-like in its conception and dc- 
tails, and we are unsatisfied until some one 
discovers that the author’s life furnished 
materials for its composition. Perhaps it is 
our desire for reality that makes us thus 
wrong the author, for it is a wrong to both 
mind and sensibility. This realism cannot 
concede the work to be only the tangible im- 
press of mind and soul. Ifit is a portrayal 
of human joys and sorrows, it only shows 
that its creator had a mind keenly alive, 
through sympathy, to the happiness or woe 
of others. The writer of L’Assommoir lives 
far removed from the scenes he describes ; 
yet how horribly true are his pictures. A 
contemporary of his is of lower origin and 
associates than he, yet writes sarcastic truths 
concerning noblemen and palaces. All au- 
thors are not so candid or insensible to 
delicacy as Rousseau. A refined nature 
would shrink from exposing either the hap- 
piness or unhappiness of a life to the indif- 
ferent, unheeding eye of average humanity. 
But they who entertain the minds of men 
must necessarily be public property. Even 
the beautiful lives of the Cary sisters could 
not escape that insatiable curiosity. This is 
the gate-money all must furnish, who set 
their faces toward the glittering light of 
fame. 

Nina, accept my sprig of laurel, and do not 
permit Daisy Dell to divide the throne with 

you. 


Cousin Charlie, will you kindly apg, 


us who are stationary and give a more 
lengthy description of your travels? 

Uncle John, although we cannot agree on 
the question of conscience, I shall consider 
myself on your side regarding the Sabbath 
discussion. 

Let us hope Bon Ami and Ixion will some- 
time agree concerning the land of their 
adoption. Col. Colman is not to be caught 
off guard, so those of us who would like some 
fire-works will have to be contented without 
them, 

Lens, you did not quite understand my 
query. I did not mean a marriage of con- 
venience only, but one contracted with no 
warmer impulse than that of genuine re- 
spect. 

Several months ago I began a review of 


Goldsmith’s life, but before I had finished it 
for sending to the Rurat, an article from a 
Chicago paper appeared in the Home Circle. 
I have been pouting ever since. 
Fanntz Woop. 
Baxter Springs, Kansas. 


Letter from Widower. 
Ep. Rurat Wor.ip :—As some of my work- 
men were digging a well a few days since, 
they struck upon some wood at the depth of 
fifty feet. This is generally found in this 
country at a depth from 50 to 100 feet be- 
low the surface. This caused me to put on my 
geological “thinking cap.” I asked myself 
the questions, “How did it get down there ? 
or rather, How did it get covered up so 
thick in a lével country like Illinois? How 
long has it been there ? What were the con- 
ditions of its growth, or what species of ani- 
mals rested or sported under its shades? Of 
what were the different rocks formed found 
in the same place ? How old are they ? How 
many such grand revolutions of the organic 
world had they witnessed before this last 
great upheaval? Togo still further, down 
to the great beds of coal in numerous seams, 
and farther than the other.” Coal, as we 
know, is of vegetable origin, and, therefore, 
must necessarily once have existed on the 
surface, and how mighty must have been the 
great throes of nature and geological disturb- 
ances to bring about such results, and cover 
them up to such immense depths, and what 
countless ages it must have taken to bring 
this about. 

Wherefrom were the materials taken to 





millions of other worlds—some of them 
thousands and even millions of times larger 
than our own? How long has it existed, 


andof what is its interior composed ? From 
deductions made by astronomers, the weight 
of our earth is equal to about five times its 
bulk of water, which goes to show that the 
interior of the earth is composed of very 
heavy material—perhaps solid rock—with the 
exocption of certain voids occupied by vol- 
canic fires. Such calculations are made 
from the size, distances and amount of at- 
traction exerted by the heavenly bodies up- 
on one another by a well known law of na- 
ture, viz: “That every body of matter in 
the universe attracts every other body in di- 
rect proportion to its size,and in proportion 
to the square of the distance.” Hence, if 
the distance, size and amount of attraction 
exerted by a body be known, its weight or 
solidity may be readily computed therefrom, 
How long has animal life existed upon our 
globe, and when and where did vegetation 
first spring forth, and how much longer will 
it retain the necessary conditions to sustain 
life ? There, no doubt, was a beginning to 
the material or organic world, of which I 
have not spacé to speak at present, and there 
will also be an end: but the end of all vege- 
table and animal life will come long before, 
caused by the drying up of the water of the 
earth. The atmospheric conditions, neces- 
sary to contain life, will pass away and our 
mighty globe will continue its flight through 
endless space, cold, dead and dreary as our 
moon of to-day, which, no doubt, once pos- 
sessed the same conditions of life as our 
earth. 

Schoolma’m, I never can get angry at the 
ladie;s dear no. [ love the whole sex, but, 
unfortunately, can’t get a single one of them 
to returnthe compliment. Please don’t be 
hard upon the poor, unfortunate widowers. 
You refer me to Daisy—I accept my fate. 
She, no doubt, is as pretty as her name, and 
young or shé would not be hard upon the 
bachelors; amI right? Daisy, Nina, I did 
not see you at the last meeting; did that 
“spare-rib” make you sick? Would like a 


good don’t forget to write to the 
“WIDowER.” 


Letter from May. 

Dear Home Crroze: As this beautiful day 
is drawing toa close, and the sombre tints of 
evening are casting their darkening shadows 
over the earth, I will trip in softly to have a 
quiet chat with you all. How have you all 
enjoyed the Christmas festivities? I hope 
pleasantly. I, for one, have had quite a 
pleasant time. 

Nina, were you ever at a country Christ- 
mas tree gathering? I went to one Christ- 
| mas eve, although the weather was very un- 
| favorable—the night dark, cold and drizzling 
—but I had a very nice time. The tree was 
loaded with presents, and was decorated very 
prettily. But Christmas is pastand gone, and 
the new year hascome again. How time flies ! 


It seems so short a time since we welcomed 
the new, with ringing bells and sweetest 
smiles, 

Nina, I too have one subscriber for our 
paper, and still working for more. Who of 
you all, can cook and do housework, and how 
do you like it? I flatter myself that I can 
act the part of Bridget admirably, and get 
just as smutty. Nina, I dare say you are a 
good cook, as you are queen of other things 
you should be queen of the kitchen. 

Uncle John, I liked your last !etter very 
much. Come again Schoolmam, Critic 
and Brown Bessie, where are you hiding 
that we have not heard from you so long? 
Come and help us to fill up our page. 





AY. 





| ————_——- © << 
| Letter from Quitman. 
| Iagain ask admittance within this circle of 
friends, I take great interest in the Home 
| Circle, though I have never seen any of the 
writers, but I have seen our esteemed editor, 
who isa gentlemanly looking man, but ter- 
rible to bad writers so long as he is backed up 
by that hungry waste-basket. 
I see some of our northern friends are 
working up a Rocky Mountain boom, while 
some are trying to get up a party to visit 
Eureka Springs next summer. I will say 
that I have paid a short visit to this famous 
place, and was well pleased witb what I saw. 
A view of this city, the springs and the sur- 
rounding country is well worth going quite a 
distance to see, besides the benefit that may 
be derived from the use of the waters of this 
spring. 
The following song will explain itself; don’t 
know who composed it; tune, Sweet By-and- 
By: 
There is a spring down in the Arkansas hills, 
Away up on the Leatherwood creek; 
It beats all the powders and pills 
That the doctors prescribe for the sick. 
Chorus. 

In the sweet by and by, 

If you drink of this life-giving spring, 
Tn the sweet by and by, 

The glad anthems of health you may sing. 


It cures all the ills, aches and pains 

To which human beings fall heir ; 

It restores hoary hairs, [repair. 
Cures chilbiains and rheumatic bones doth 
Paraylsis, cancer, and gout, 

Dyspepsia, liver complaint, 

From the system are all driven out 

Till good health has no longer restraint. 


After drinking this water so bright, 

The palsied will leap like the roe, 

And the blind will again see the light, 

And the aged again young will grow. 
Come all you who suffer and sigh, 

Come drink, freely drink, without price, 
And the Eureka, you'll cry— ‘ 

We have found it, the fountain of life. 
Schoolmam, your picture of farm life is 
indeed a beautiful one. I fear the reality is 
but seldom seen. 

Fifty-seven, your Christmas article was 
very good. It touched a tender chord in the 
heart of one man, and awakened many pleas- 
ant memories. 

Unele John, though I am a young man, my 
experience has been much like yours. I have 
lately ended a term of servitude. Friendly 
readers of the Ruran, let me warn you not to 
stand as surety for one. 


favored party will not somuch as thank you 


and service to him. 





, a aL * , 


PIECE AL LET INS Tae SF 


“rib” myself; next time you have something | 


Daisy Dell, you make sad havoc among the | 
bachelors, but the younger ones don’t mind but fear this is already too long. 
it.. Our shoulders are broad and we have a 
constderable degree of patience, but you) 


must he carefnl how you strike the older 
members of the brotherhood, especially the 
bald-headed ones, as the cares and disappoint- 
ments of life have somewhat soured their 
tempers. 

With the exception of three or four days, 
the ground has been covered with snow here 
since about the 15th of November, with 
severe cold weather, an unusual winter in 
southwest, Missouri. QuITMAN. 

Newtown Co., Mo., Jan. 4, 81. 


Letter from Aldine. 

Dear Home Crroue: Wishing you all many 
happy New Years, we bid the old one farewell, 
without, I hope, many regrets. With vary- 
ing hopes and promises premistically bright, 
come as thou will, for weal or woe, we wel- 
come the New Year. But soon, oh! so soon, 
it will become old ; and before we can scarce- 
ly realize that it is 1881, the New Year 
will have sped, like a light bark down the 
restless river that rushes on and on, un- 
ceasingly into the broad gulf of eternity, 
and another New Year will take its place. 
So it is with life, every moment brings us 
nearer the verge of the dreaded stream, 
which all have to cross, never to recross 
again. For a while some will sigh and drop 
a tear for those that have crossed the stream, 
but as the years pass by, the departed will 
be forgotten (“out of sight, out of mind”), 
and others will fill the vacant places. But 
here I go as usual, writing something sad, 
and yet I do not feel so; but it seems my 
thoughts just run in a gloomy channel when- 
ever I commence to write. For you know I 
cannot be very sad when I am always going 
to parties—am just now getting over the ef- 
fects of a Leap Year party, which took place 
on New Year’s eve. The girls acted the gen- 
tlemen until 12 o’clock, then we surrendered 
to the boys until 1884. 

King winter reigns supreme with us, and 
our oldest inhabitants say they never knew 
such cold weather for this time of the 
year. : 

Daisy Dell, you seem to be a regular coun- 
try girl, loving all kinds of rural sport; and 
I must say were I a bachelor, I would not be 
long in going to Arkansas. But I forget you 
are not partial to bachelors, then, of course, 
I would be a young gent. ALDINE. 








Letter from Orphan Boy. 

Dear Home Cractzr.—I wrote @ few lines 
some time ago to the Home Circle, asking 
permission to join you. Nina was the first 
to bid me welcome ; next Daisy Dell bid me 
welcome, and made a very kind and pleasant 
proposition. Daisy,I now tender you my 
most sincere thanks for the interest you 
seem to have taken in me. I have been very 
much interested in the many letters to be 
found in the dear Rurat Worup. Your let- 
ters are all good, and interesting to me; I 
only wish you would write oftener. I am 
living in central Illinois. The weather here 
has been very cold, and many are on the sick 
list now. I hope to be able to get upa club 
for the Rurat soon, and get one of those 
boautiful clocks. 

I would recommend all schoolmadams and 
schoolmasters to read the Phrenological Jour- 
nals, as I think they will be much benefited. 
Nina, I want to thank you for your kind in- 
vitation to your Home Circle. Not wishing | 
to take up too much space, or try the pa- | 
tience of our dear, good editor, I remain tru- 
ly yours, Orpuan Boy. 


Letter from Lillie of the Valley. 
Will Col. Colman and the queen of the 
Circle extend the scepter and find a niche for 
another seeking admittance into the happy 
Circle? Ifso, pray let me be that one ; not 





NICHOLAS DUNKS; 
OR, 
Fried Mackerel for Dinner. 





“If I were to say what I should really like 
to have for dinner,” said Nicholas, in answer 
to his wife’s inquiry upon the subject, “it 
would be fried mackerel,” smacking his lips 
as he spoke. 

“Then that’s just what you won’t have,” 
said Mrs. Dunks, as sharp as a northeast 
wind. 

“Humph !” quoth Nicholas. 

“Ay !. and humph again!” responded his 
better half. I’ve got other fish to fry to-day, 
that I can tell you,” 

“Then why did you ask me?” said Nichol- 
as. 

“Because I was a fool. I might have known 
you would be sure to give all the trouble you 
can on washing-day.” 

“Humph !” quoth Nicholas again, as he 
took his hat off the nail, brushed it with the 
cuff of his coat, and clapped it on his head 
with the air of a man determined to have his 
own way. 

“Where are you going now?” said Mrs. 
Dunks. 

“To get a fried mackerel for dinner,” re- 
plied Nicholas, marching out of the room, 
erect of body and resolute of soul. 

Nicholas was right. A manis no man who 
can’t have a fried mackerel when he has set 
his heart uponit ; and more especially when 
he has money in his pocket to pay for it. 
Nicholas Dunks was a tailor—a circumstance 
which makes the assertion of his prerogative 
in the way we have seen more remarkable ; 
except that tailors are proverbial for their 
love of good living. He was forty; his wife 
forty-two. He was a peaceable man—she a 
cantankerous little body; he sober and in- 
dustrious—she generally inclined to tipple, 
and always inclined to beidle. He, first lord 
of the treasury—she one of the tellers of the 
exchequer, if ever he went to bed without | 
first counting his money. They had been 


= ~ = 


eatables strewn upon the sanded floor, 


breath. 


fore he leaves this room.” 


than fried mackerel.” 


ingly, his ire evidently giving way under the 
double prospect of a spoiled dinner paid for, 
and a good one promised. 

“You shall know by nightcap time,” an- 
swered Jenkins. 

The landlord, meanwhile, had placed the 
table on its legs again, gathered up the brok- 
en crockery, &c., and was about to retire, 
when Jenkins told him to score the damage to 
his account, and give him change for a five- 
pound note. 

“Here’s for your wounds,” counting the 
change, and tossing a half-sovereign to Nich- 
olas ; and here’s for your balked appetite,” he 
continued, tossing him another. 

“You're a queer un,” observed Nicholas, 
looking at the half-sovereigns, and then at the 
donor, with a ludicrous mixture of surprise 
and joy, amazingly puzzled to make out what 
it all meant. 

“So everybody says,” replied Jenkins, put- 
ting the rest of the change into his pocket, 
and motioning Nicholas to do the like by the 
two half-sovereigns that lay before him. 

“Oh, I’ve no objection, of course,” said 
Nicholas, and picked up this money as if he 
expected it would burn his fingers, examining 
it also as though he thought it must be coun- 
terfeit. “Well, if this isn’t a go, I don’t know 
what is!” he added, when he saw they were 
gold, and with a chuckle conveyed them into 
his waistcoat pocket. 

“And now, suppose we go,” rejoined Mr. 
Jenkins, rising. 

“With all my heart,” responded Nicholas, 
and he followed him out of the room, won- 
dering what was to come next. 

They gained the street. Pursuing their 
walk in profound silence till they reached the 
Strand, Mr. Jenkins suddenly addressed 
Nicholas. “That’s amonstrous shabby hat of 
yours,” said he. 

“It is quoth Nicholas, but it is my best and 
worst.” 





married six weeks—only six weeks—no more; 
but (oh! shame to wedded life !) this was, at | 
least, the sixteenth time Nicholas had found | 
it necessary to put on his hat and walk around 
in search of domestic bliss. 

On this occasion, however, he first went in 
search of his mackerel and then in search of 
the Blue Posts, a house of call for his tribe, 
where he meditated having it fried. Mrs. 
Dunks, as soon as the door closed, flounced 


“Step into that shop and fit yourself with a 
better,” replied Mr. Jenkins, pointing to a 
hatter’s across the road. “Here’s money to 
pay for it, and I'll wait here till you return.” 
He gave him, as he spoke, a five-pound note. 

“Sure—ly, he’s mad !” said Nicholas, as he 
entered the hatter’s shop. 

The purchase was soon made, and Nicholas, 
rejoining his companion, gave him the change 
—£3 15s. 

That will do,” said he, surveying Nicholas, 
as he put the change into his pocket without 
counting it. “Ay, now you look a little bet- 





into the back kitchen, muttering unheard-of | 
vengeance when he came home, and began | 
her dab wash. Miserable woman! she little | 
dreamt of all the disastrous consequences of | 
refusing to fry his mackerel. But we must) 
not anticipate. 
Nicholas sat down to one of the finest mack- 
erel he had ever clapped his eyes on, and fried 
to perfection. By the side of it stood a foam- 
ing tankard of porter, inviting his lips to 
taste of the refreshing draught. He yielded to 
the soft persuasion, and saw the bottom of the 
pot before putting it down again. 

“That’s the way to spoil your fish, sir,” said | 
a ruddy-faced man with a merry twinkle in| 
his eye, who was seated at an opposite table. 








for any proficiency in wielding the pen do I 
ask this, for I am conscious of my inability in 
this respect when compared with other writ- | 
ers of the Circle. Still, I would like to be-| 
come identified with that happy family, for I, 

like Garland, am lonely sometimes, and do 

not know where I can find so pleasant a pas- 

time as exchanging thoughts with some of 

the members of the Rurau, some of whom I 

seem to know like old friends, and their let- 

ters are anxiously looked for. 

Miss Nina, though you may not like crown- 

ed heads, you surely will not object to being 
“queen of hearts,” and Ido not think your 

crown will be burdensome, “even in chasing 

Poly and the pigs,” when I tell youI think 

it a crown of love, bestowed upon you for 
interesting effortsin trying to brighten the 

lives of your readers by your cheering letters 
which tell of real home life. Yes, it is a crown 

of love bestowed by the loyal hearts of the 

readers of the Rurat. 

I feel that I have the advantage of you all, 

as I seem to know you while astranger. But 
I will tell you my home is in Missouri, almost 

in sight of her majestic river—the Missouri. 

And when I last saw it, twas a fair picture 

to behold. With the bluffs for a background, 

and the margin studded with trees, covered 

with foliage of crimson and gold, and the sun 

just sinking in the west, glorifying every- 

thing with its last bright rays. "I'was a pic- 
ture worthy of an artist’s pen, but, unfortu- 

nately, there was no artist there. And now the 
scene has changed (for that was several weeks 
ago), for dreary November has stripped na- 
ture of her beauty, and wrapped a mantle of 
snow around the ruins she has made. Yet 
all nature is shrouded to-day with the pure 
white snow, and many happy hearts are keep- 
ing time with the merry sleigh bells. This 
month has been unusually disagreeable this 
year. Still, November’s dreary days are 
necessary to the perfection of the budding 
spring time—just as the shadowy days of 
our lives are for the perfection of our nature, 
consuming the dross of selfishness and refin- 
ing the gold that we may be fitted to fulfil 
the duties of life, so that others may be the 
better for us having lived. And we will be 
huppier in the closing hours of life if we 
think that life has not been spent in vain. 

Oh, Daisy Dell, we are so loth to give you 
up. But since Mr. Lackland told us he in- 
tended to place a “daisy” among his roses, we 
fear she will not have much time to bestow 
upon her many readers. Really it is too bad. 
Still I would say to Mr. Lackland, if we have 
misunderstood him, and the “daisy” is not 
equal to his “roses,” not to be disappointed, 
for all daisies are not Daisy Dells. 

Mr. Garland, your letter reminded me so 
forcibly of a friend of mine, who has left 
home and friends to seek his fortune, that I 
almost think you must be the same, but as 


It is likely to bring | you gave no clue to your whereabouts, I am 
poverty and slavery—and, nine to one, the| puzzled to know. If you have not gained the 


“gmiles of the Circle,” you have struck a chord 
of sympathy in the breast of some reader, 


sfter you have given your time and money | 514 would be glad to cast a ray of sunshine 





“o’er your lonliness.” 
I would like to say a word to each favorite, 


Lau1e or THE VALLEY. 


“Are you fond of mackerel?” 

“Very !” responded Nicholas, handling his 
knife and fork, preparing to cut the one be-| 
fore him in two equal parts. 

“Then take my advice, and begin at the 
tail ; or, as sure as my name’s Jenkins, you'll 
wish you had.” 

Nicholas paused. It was very odd, he 
thought, what would make Mr. Jenkins trou- 
ble himself about his mackerel; and, for his 
part, he had never heard before of beginning 
at the tail. However, as there might be 
something in it, he prepared to cut off the 
tail. 

“Not that way !” exclaimed Jenkins, start- 
ing up. 

By this time the mackerel was getting cold, 
and Nicholas hot. He looked at Mr. Jenkins 
as if he would thank him to mind his own 
business, and let him eat his mackerel as he 
liked, 

“Not that way,” repeated Jenkins, “don’t 
cut the tail off, but slide your knife under, 
and pass it up gently to the head.” 

“Oh !"Ssaid Nicholas, doing as he was di- 
rected, still thinking there might be some rea- 
son for it. 

“Now,” continued Jenkins, seeing him 
about to begin, “before you proceed further, 
let me give you a second piece of advice.” 
“What's that?” quoth Nicholas. 

“Another time don’t let anybody persuade 
you that you don’t know how to eat a mack- 
erel. That’s all. Go on, sir, and I wish you 
a good appetite.” 

Nicholas laid down his knife and fork ; and 
staring fiercely at Mr. Jenkins, he exclaimed, 
“For half a farthing I'd make you eat it, and 
begin with the head instead of the tail, you 
trumpery fellow. Mind your own business, 
will you?” 

“I am minding it,” answered Mr. Jenkins, 
with provoking coolness. 

“No, you are not—you are interfering with 
me ; and, if you don’t take care, I'll soon let 
you know you'd better leave me alone.” 

“My business,” said Jenkins, laughing as 
he spoke, “is to amuse myself with the sim- 
pletons of this world, by making them fall out 
with themselves. Pray, go on with your din- 
ner.” 

“No I won't,” answered Nicholas, “till I give 
you a bit of advice, in return for what you 
have given me.” At these words he rose 
from his seat, crossed the room towards where 
Jenkins was sitting, and standing opposite to 
him, said, “My advice, Mr. Jenkins, is this, 
that you make yourself scarce. Vanish, Mr. 
Jenkins, or I'll knock that jolter-head of 
yours against the wall till it shall ache again.” 

“Try,” said Jenkins, keeping his seat. 

Nicholas turned up his cuffs, drew nearer. 
Mr. Jenkins laughed. 

“Take that!” exclaimed Nicholas, aiming a 
blow at his face. Mr. Jenkins ducked his 
head, Nicholas knocked the skin off his 
knuckles against the wall. 

A scuffle ensued. Jenkins seized hold of 
Nicholas by the collar. Nicholas twined his 
arms round Jenkins to put him out of the 
room. They hauled and tugged at each other 
for several minutes; at last they both rolled 
down upon the floor, upsetting the table on 
which was placed Nicholas’ dinner ; and now 
mackerel, bread, porter, melted butter, vine- 
gar, mustard, plates and dishes lay around 
them, “confusion worse confounded.” 

The landlord of the Blue Posts made his 
appearance, and separated the combatants. 


ter; but Ican’t take you home in those 
clothes, my friend; I must rig you out in a 
new suit at one of the ready-made warehouses 
in Holywell street. 

So saying, they made for Holywell street, 
and, as they went along, Mr. Jenkins put an- 
other note into his hand. “That’s a ten,” 
said he, “you'll get coat, waistcoat and trow- 


or 81x pounds ; then we'll to dinner.” 


Arrived at the corner, Mr. Jenkins told | 


him to go into the first shop he came to, 
equip himself and return. 

“This never can be in earnest !” exclaimed 
Nicholas, once more alone; “but what the 
joke is, curse me if I can fathom.” 

Nicholas had a conscience, though a tailor. 


He not only got a cheap suit, but gave Mr. | 


Jenkins the benefit of his professional knowl- | above articles of food. Now, by adopting 


edge, beating down the price upon the plea 


|of such bad workmanship as none but a tai- 


Se ie : ‘ __ |lor could have discerned. This occupied some | ¢-¢ wy, : - F 
“I don’t think so,” replied Nicholas. “It|time. When he returned to where he had | ae Ses Segaatinn 2 Tey Re eee 


| will have something to swim in.” 


left Mr. Jenkins, he was gone. 


in every direction, and was upon the point of 
quitting his post, to return to the Blue Posts, 
in order that he might learn who Mr. Jenkins 
was, and where he lived, when a ragged, dirty 
boy came running towards him. 

“Do you want Mr. Jenkins?” said he, 

“Yes.” 

“He's waiting for you at Temple Bar. He 
gived me this (holding up a shilling piece) to 
come and tell you. He said I should see a 
gentleman with a bundle under his arm, 
looking as if he had lost sofhething.” 

“Lost something !” repeated Nicholas, as he 
turned in the direction of Temple Bar. 
“Found something, I think !” and then he 
laughed at the idea of being called a gentle- 
man; “though for the matter of that,” he 
added, surveying himself as he spoke, “if fine 


tleman at any rate.” 

Thus soliloquizing, he reached Temple 
Bar, where he found Mr. Jenkins talking 
with a shabby-looking man dressed in a drab 
great coat, long leather gaiters, his hat slouch- 
ed over his face, and a huge cudgel in his 
hand for a. walking-stick. ~As Nicholas drew 
near, they separated, but not before the 
stranger had fixed his eyes upon Nicholas 
with such a strange, scrutinizing expression, 
that he shrunk involuntary from their gaze. 


“You were a long time suiting yourself,” 
said Mr. Jenkins, laying an emphasis upon 
the word “suiting,” as if he mesnt to make a 


un. 
‘i “T was driving a hard bargain,” said Nicho- 
las—“as hard as if it had been my own mon- 
ey, for I hate to be imposed upon. I got the 
whole for £3 19s 6d, after a long haggle about 
the odd sixpence.” 

“Upon my word,” said Jenkins, receiving 
the difference as he spoke, “you have done 
both yourself and me justice, I must say. 
You'll do now,” he added, looking at him from 
head to foot, “all except your hands. You 
must get a pair of gloves..’ 

They walked down Fleet street, and the 
first hosier’s they came to, Mr. Jenkins, pull- 
ing out another five-pound note, gave it to 
Nicholas, with directions to go in and buy a 


pair. 

“Hadn't you better give me silver?” said 
Nicholas. Perhaps they won’t have change.” 

“Perhaps you'll try,” replied Mr. Jenkins, 
as he walked on in the direction of Bridge 
street. 
“Well,” exclaimed Nicholas as he left the 
shop, “if this is to be the go, sure—ly he'll 
buy me a shirt.” 

Nicholas was mistaken. Mr. Jenkins 
seemed now to be quite satisfied, and pro- 

ing eastward until he reached the neigh- 

borhood of White-chapel, he turned into a 
narrow court, containing about a dozen 
houses. Before the largest of these he stop- 
ped, and, taking a key from his pocked, open- 
ed the door. Gf 

“I hope dinner is ready,” said he. 

This was the first word he had spoken all 
the way from Bridge street. — I 

“I hope so, too,” replied Nicholas gaily, “for 
I’m as hungry as a wolf.” 

They entered a “oe ey a 4 Jenkins 
closing and locking the door r him. 

“This way,” said he, ascending a flight of 
stairs which Nicholas could only dimly descry, 
and up which he stumbled more than once in 
following his guide. 

Arrived at the first landing, Mr. Jenkins 
unlocked the door of a rather spacious apart- 








Sunny Slope, Mo. 
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“What does all this mean?” he said. “You 


“His tricks !” exclaimed Nicholas, examin-|chairs. In the corner, 
ing his wounded knuckles, and panting for | had no grate, stood a m 


“To be sure I will,” answered Jenkins, still 
laughing, “and more than that, you shall go 
home and dine with me off something better 


“Who are you?” inquired Nicholas doubt- 


| tables, we find beans at the head, giving car- 
| bon 88 and nitrogen 38. 


feathers make fine birds, I'm an outside gen- 
| 


Z or 


have been at your tricks again, I suppose,” | ment, the furniture of which 
he continued, addressing Jenkins, who laugh- | for y was remarkable 
ed immoderately as he surveyed the wreck of | chiefly of a large deal table, that occupied the 


for its unostentatious character, consisti 


centre of the room, and four or flve wooden 


near @ fire place that 
assive piece of furni- 


“I have not done with him yet. My | ture, with numerous drawers, on the top of 
dinner is spoiled, and he shall pay for it be-|which lay sundry curiously-shaped imple- 


ments. 


“J hope dinner is ready,” repeated M 
Jenkins, as he walked up to the santo plese 
of furniture above described, and, unlocking 
one of the drawers, deposited in it something 
which he took from his pockets. “By-the- 
by,” he continued, stil) emptying his pockets of 
their contents, with his back towards Nichol- 


as, “I never once thought to 
name.” S ask you your 


“Nicholas Dunks.” 

“Nicholas Dunks, eh? A gu 
And of what trade or calling?” aw 

“A tailor.” 

“A tailor,eh? And where do you live?” 

“In Maiden Lane, Convent Garden.” 

“Married?” 

“Yes.” 

“Any children?” 

“No,” 

“Married and no children? Very strange.” 

“Not at all ; there hasn’t been time. Tonly 
went tochurch last Sunday was six weeks,” 

“Nicholas Dunks—tailor—of Maiden Lane 
Convent Garden—married—no : 

“Forty.” 

“Aged forty. That’s your description, eh?” 
turning round, and surveying Nicholas as he 
spoke. 
| You may add, if you like, and very hun- 
|gry,” said Nicholas, forcing a laugh rather 
| than laughing, for he began to feel queer at 
| these interrogatories, and to appearances of 
things in general. 

“Good,” ejaculated Mr. Jenkins, joining in 
the laugh ; “good—I hope dinner is ready.” 

“That's the third time of asking,” rejoined 
Nicholas, “so it ought to be.” 

“A wag, too!” exclaimed Mr. Jenkins. 

There was a gentle tap at the door. 

“Come in,” said Jenkins. 

The door opened, and a withered old wo- 
|man, in tattered garments, begrimed with 
|dirt appeared. Putting her “choppy finger 
| upon her skinny lips,” by which, as it seem- 
ed, her errand was conveyed, she waited silent- 
ly for orders. 

“Very well,” said Jenkins, “we'll come di- 
rectly.” 

The ancient sybil withdrew, leering curi- 
ously at Nicholas, 

“Now, Dunks,” he continued, “let us go to 
dinner. I’m sure you must be hungry.” 

“That am I,” quoth Nicholas, risiug to fol- 
low his host. 

(To be Continued.) 


What to Eat. 

Eprror Rurat Wortp: In response to G. 
H., I have to say we have so many articles of 
food to choose from that, in order to answer 
| him fully, the price of certain articles must 
govern us somewhat. 

Among the cereals as food, we have wheat, 
rye, barley and oats ; an analysis of the four 
in regard to their heat and strength-giving 


| qualities, shows oats to be at the head of the 
| 


family— 














The tap-room clock had just struck two as | sers, with a pair of Wellingtons, for about five | list, giving us carbon, 40; nitrogen, 2; while 


| wheat gives carbon, 39; nitrogen, 2-5. 
Among the meats, when analyzed as above, 


we find roast beef at the head, containing 


| 
| 


carbon, 53; nitrogen, 15. Among the vege- 


This analysis is strictly in regard to the 
heat and strength-giving qualities of the 


—_— base and adding something by way of 
variety—say eggs, butter, breakfast-bacon, 


man: For breakfast, 3 oz. bacon at 10 cents 


| per d 216 ; 1- 
He stood for some moments looking about | Per Pom equals 36 conto; 1-5 alo peut 


|of wheat-bread (say biscuit) at 4 cents 


| equals 11-4 cents; tea or glass of milk, 4 


|cents; 2 eggs, at 12 1-2 cents a dozen, equals 
2 cents, and 2 cents worth of butter; total, 
12 3-4 cents. For dinner: Roast beef, 1 1-2 
jcents; 4 oz. oat meal, in porridge or mush, 
|2 cents; 3 oz. beans, 11-4 cents; glass of 
| milk, 5 cents ; potatoes, 2 cents ; total, 12 3-4 
|cents. For supper: Cup of tea, 5 cents; 
| bread or. rice-pudding, 2; (or milk in the 
|place of tea) total, 8 cents. Total for one 
| man one day, 33 1-3 cents. 

| Now,I amaware that, in some localities, 


|the cost here estimated would be high, 
|and in others low, but Mr. G. H. must put 
his own estimate for his locality. A man 
| could live on one-tenth of the articles enu- 
|merated, but I suppose he wants an estimate 
of plenty or generous diet. Yours truly, 
Ennis, Texas. Gero. H. Hogan. 


PUZZLE PLEASURES. 
[All correspondence relating to this de- 


joemens should be addressed to N. H. East- 
man, Auburn, Me. Contributions solicited.] 
WORD PUZZLE. 
Whole, I am an expression of alarm. 
Behead me, I become a dairy product. 
Behead me again, Iam a quantity of pa- 
per. 
Behead me again, twice, and Iam a verb. 
Behead me once more, and Iam a conso- 
nant. C. C. 








ENIGMA. 


I am composed of twenty-nine letters. 

My 22, 13, 5, 23, 46 is a boy’s name. 

My 3, 10, 17, 26, 29, 9 is a name dear to all 
our hearts. 

My 14, 15, 12, 11 is an alkali. 

My 8, 18, 2, 19 is a fish. 

My 20, 27, 1, 25 is a man’s garment. 

My 7, 28, 21 is a Latin verb. 
’ My 16, 24, 6, means distant. 

My whole isa quotation from Tennyson, 
and too often proves true. C. J. 

DEOAPITATIONS. 

1. Behead a fish and leave confusion. 

2. Behead an article of furniture and leave 
part of the human head. 

3. Behead a vehicle and leave a talent. 

4. Behead a musical instrument and leave 
a musical instrument. 

5. Behead a domestic animal and leave a 


preposition. 
6. Behead a flower and leave an article ne- 
cessary to penmanship. C. C. 
DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
1. A letter. 


2. A termination. 

3. To supply. 

4, Furnished, 

5. Equipped. 

6. To unite. 

7. A letter. 

[Answers in two weeks. | 

PRIZE. 

A book of poems is offered for the best 

original puzzle'sent us during this month. 


Answer should, of course, accompany each 
puzzle. 


He appeared to be almost gone. Rolling 
his eyes toward the partner of his bosom, he 
gasped, “ Bury me ‘neath the weeping willow, 
and plant a single white rose above my head.” 
“Qh, its no use!” she snapped out; “ your 
nose would scorch the roots!” He got well. 


O. A. A. 
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ntricities of Genius. 
whe oddities which characterized 
noted people have often been told, says 
the American Cultivator, but it is cer- 
tainly amusing to recall them at ran- 
dom and to compare one with another, 
to observe how some great results 
geemed brought about by the most 
triifing means, and to know what tri- 
fling means, and to know in what pe- 
culiarities men of letters, of art, music 
and drama have sought inspiration. 
sheridan could do nothing without his 
pottle of champagne, and Gluck, the 
composer and favorite of Marie An- 
toinette, was of the same tempera- 
ment. When Dr. Johnson desired to 
sit down to some literary work, he 
first ate greedily of boiled mutton, his 
favorite dish, while roast pig would, at 
any time, send Charles Lamb intw ec- 
stacies. Byron half starved bimeelf to 
, reduce bis physical proportions and to 
stimulate his brain, while Sir Teaac 
Newton lived on bread, water and 
vegetables alone, when he wanted to 
perform his best mental work. Mac- 
ready, the famous tragedian, was re- 
markable in this respect, and would 
not touch food for many hours pre- 
ceeding one of his grand histrion'c ef- 
forts. Eugene Sue would not sit down 
to write except in kid gloves, and nev- 
er wore a pair twice. It was said of 
him that he used and threw away 8 
gross of kid gloves in writing the 
Mysteries of Paris. This was a pecu- 









Reni, the grand artist of the Vatican, 


liarity, also, of the great painter Guido 


who would not touch a pencil or brush 


except in fall dress. -In what strong 
contrast was this to Sacchini, the dis- 


rattled into the atove, he sits down to 
warm his feet. Next he slowly begins 
to undress, and as he stands scratching 
himself and absently gazing on the 
last garment, dangliag over the back 
of the chair, he remembers that the 
clock is not wound yet, When that 
is attended to he wants a drink of wa. 
ter, and away he promenades t> the 
kitshen. Of course, when he returne 
his skin resembles that of a picked 
chicken, and once more he seats bim- 
self before the fire for a last ‘warm 
up.” As the clock strikes twelve he 


the bed-clothes and a few spasmodic 
shivers, he aubsides—no, not yet; he 
forgot to see if the front door was lock- 
ed, and another flop of the bed clothes 
brings forth the remark: “Good 
gracious ! if that man ain’t enough to 
try the patience of Job!” Setting her 
teeth hard she awaits the final flop. 
with the accompanying blast of cold 
air, and then quietly inquires “if he ie 
settled for the night,’ to which he re- 
plies by muttering: ‘If you ain’t the 
provokingest woman !"’ 





i> & 
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Pertinent Facts About Eating. 

In a recent number of the London 
Standard under the query, “‘ Do we eat 
too much ?”’ the writer gives many in- 
teresting facts. He rays, for instance, 
that the amount of nourishment which 
a person needs greatly depends on his 
constitution, stateof health, habits and 
work. A sedentery man requires less 
than one whose duties demand the ex- 
ercise of his muscles, and a brain- 
worker needs more than an idler. But 
unquestionably the majority of us take 
more than we need. Indeed, food and 
work are distributed most unequally. 
The man of leisure is also the man of 
means, and accordingly fares sump- 
tously every day; while the laborer 
toils for eight hours and finds it diffi- 








tion only came to him when he was in 
undress, with his favorite cats, they 
sitting upon his table and shoulders 
while he wrote. 

Pope was the great epicure, cautious 
with wine, but an elaborate eater, 
while Addison, the master of English 
style, could not open his mouth in 
company until he had fortified him- 
self with astrong drink. Poor Burns 
lived on whiskey and tobaceo; Moore, 
Willis, Dickens and Jerrold all short- 
ened their lives by free living. The 
temptations besetting such $men are 
always remarkable, and form some ex- 
cuse for seeming excess. Hayden 
sought inepiration from strong coffee, 
of which he drank immoderately, and 


inguished composer, whose inspira- 








cult to get enough to repair the waste 
of his tissues. Yet a Chinaman ora 
Bengalee will toil under a tropical sun, 
and find a few pice worth of rice or Jow- 
rah sufficient to sustain his strength. 
A Frenchman will not eat half what 
an Englishman engaged in the same 
work will demand, and a Scanish 
laborer, content in ordinary times with 
a watermelon and a bit of black bread, 
will toil in the vineyards and grow fat 
on 8 dietary of onion porridge and 
grapes. 

Tt is true that Mr. Brassey, when 
building the Continental railways, 
found that one English navy was 
worth a couple of spare-fed foreigners, 





Goldsmith thought that he obtained a| But, on the otker hand. the British- 


mental! stimulus and healthful physi- 
cal tonic from the profuse consumption 
Dr. Shaw, who edit- 
™ ed Bacon’s works, nearly killed him- 
Yeelf by drinking strong green tea, 
‘3 without which te said he could not 
Walter 
Scott had a singular fancy that he 
Bi could compose poetry better after eat- 


of sassafras tea. 


@ perform his literary task. 


ing of game, and for this reason made 
broiled hare a frequent and favorite 
dish. Itis well known that Lamar- 
tine used to cultivate his poetic and 
literary fancy by every possible meanse, 
some of which were even of questiona- 
ble moral character. He always fasted 
every tenth day to clear out both 
stomach and brain, as he declared. 
Some apparent eccentricities of course 
are pure affectations, but it is only 
such ae are authentic and which have 
passed, as it were, into part and par- 
cel of the individual, to which we 
here refer. 

Tt certainly seems like pure non- 
sense, and yet Schiller could not com- 





‘ 4 
| , pose unless surrounded by the flavor 
' 4 of decayed apples, with which he kept 


his dr«wers half full. Milton had one 
indulgence, tobacco, and when ar- 
granging his thoughts in the glorious 

forms in which they have been hand- 
ed down to us, he called for his pipe. 
Sailere, the famous Italian composer, 
would not sit down to his task until 
he saw a large dish of sweetmeats and 
candies by his side, of which he par- 
took of constantly during his labors. 
Spontini, another Italian composer of 
equal fame. could only compose in a 
dark room, dictating to another per- 
son. This recalls the habit of Bzenn, 
who did all his literary work in a very 
small apartment, because, 22 he said. 
it helped him to collect his thoughts, 
Moliere wrote on his knees, sitting so 
close to the fire as to seorch himself 
constantly, There is something very 
fine and poetical in the manner in 
which Mozart prepared himself to 
compoze his music, seekiuy inspiration 
by reading his favorite poets and clas- 
sic authors, especially Dante and Pe- 
trach, while Mehel, who wrote forty 
successful operas, only asked as a 
stimulus the perfume of rosea. And 
yet, notwithstanding our most poetic 
faney, according to Macaulay, genius 
ir subject to the same laws which reg- 


ulate the production 
—_ Pp of cotton and mo-. 
























How a Man Goes to Bed. 


Speaking of how a man g0es to be, an 
exchange says: 


“There’s where a man has t - 
vantage. He can undress in ? old 
ane myty bed warm before a 

as go 

her spol = er hairpins out and 

hat’s how it looks in 
is how it is in reality : Ai i ha 
ot my dear. It’s half-past ten” No 
ay: Now, John, you know you’re 
ey late in the morning. Do get to 
has Yes, in a minute,’’ he replies 
ve Aan the paper wrong side out 
pa pene & lengthy article head- 
leases t to Rise Early.” Fifteen 
we tes later she calls from the bed- 
keep the so % come to bed, and don’t 
oar, 888 burning here all night,” 

murmuring something about “the 


bill being bi 
between the cold fnew she creeps 


atte placidly 
&no stool and a Cigar in 
y-and-by he rises, yaw 
himself, throws the tages ome "4 
: seizing the shaker Proceeds to that 
vigorous exercise shaking the qoal 
stage a not alto- 
“For 
you ready for bed 
es, yes, I’m comin 
don’t you 80 to sleep and let : Pied 


ret” 
en he discovers that th 
ere’ 
en that is aupplied a 





’ 


’s sake ’ 
“yet me, 6 ! ain’t 


needed. Wh 


Columbian and Californian gold dig- 
gers, than whoma more magnificent 
set of athletes does not exist, live in 
the remote mountains of the far weat 
mainly on beans flavored with a few 
cubes of pork. But they also obtain 
the best or water and the purest of air, 
and their outdoor life and active exer- 
cise enahle them to digest every ounce 
of their frugal fare. The English sol- 
diers, though bettsr fed than those of 
any army except the American, do not 
get one-half the solid nutriment which 
the idlest of clab-loungers considers 
indispensable for his sustenance. An 
athlete in training is allowed even less 
food; yet be prospers on the limited 
fare, and prolongs his life by the regi- 
men by which he has heen subjected. 

King Victor Emmanuel was a mon- 
arch of the most robust physique; yet 
he only ate one meal per day, and it is 
manifestly absurd for any man to re- 
quire three moreor lese weighty meala, 
and an afternoon cup of tea, to support 
the exertion of walking to the club, 
riding an hour in the park, writing a 
note or two and Cancing a couple of 
miles around a ball room. The an 
cients had their “amethustol,” or * so- 
ber stones” by which they regulated 
their indulgences at table. The mod- 
erns have not even this. Bunt they 
have their gout and their livers to 
warn them, when it is to» late, that 
nature has been overtasked. 
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Use Good Language. 
Language is a solemn thing. It 
grows out of life—out of its agonies 
and ecatacies, its wants and ita weari- 
ness. Every language ia a temple, iv 
which the sonl of those who speak it ie 
enshrined.—O. W. Holmen. 


If an editor omits anything, he ts 
Jazy. If he speaks of things as they 
are, people get angry. If he glosses 
over or smooths down the rough points, 
he is bribed. If he calls things by 
their proper names, he is unfit for the 
position of an editor. If he does not 
furnish readers with jokes, he is an 
idiot ; if he does, he is a rattlehead, 
lacking stability. If he condemns the 
wrong, he is a good tellow but Jacks 
discretion. If he lets wrongs and in- 
juries go unmentioned, he is a coward 
if he exposes a public man, he does it 
to gratify spite, is the tool of a clique, 
or belongs to the “outs.”” If he in- 
dulges in personalties, he is a black- 
guard ; if he does not, his paper is dull 
and insipid.—London Times. 


Don’t grow old—rusty and cross, 
afraid of nonsense and fun. Tolerate 
the follies and crudities of youth. Gray 
hairs and wrinkles you cannot escape, 
but you need not grow old in feeling 
unless you choose. And 89 as your 
age is only on the outside, you will win 
in confidence from the young and find 
your life all the brighter for mingling 
it with theirs. Bat you have too many 
grave thoughts, too many weighty 
anxieties and duties, too much to do to 
make this trifling possible, you say. 
The very reason, my friend, why you 
should cultivate fun, nonsense, light- 
ness of heart—nbecause you need them 
so much, because you are weary with 
thinking. Then do try to be young, 
even if you have to he foolish in s 
ae. One cannot be wise all the 

me, 


A writer, advising the youth to aban- 
don slang and acquire the habit of 
writing and speaking good plain Eog- 
lish, says: The longer you live the 
more difficult the acquisition of good 
language will be, and if the golden age 
of youth, the proper time for the ac. 
quisition of language be passed in 
abuse, the unfortunate victim of neg 
lected education is very probably 
doomed to talk slang for life. Money 
> not necessary to procure thie educa. 

on. Every person has it in bia power 
He has to use the language he reads, 
instead of the slang he hears; to form 





turns out the gas, and with a flop of. 


taste from the best speakers and poets 
of the country ; to treasure up phrases 
in his memory, and habituate himself 
to their use, avoiding at the same time 
that pedantic precision and bombast, 
which show rather weakness and vain 
= than the polish of an educated 
mind. 


Che Fish Dond. 


Fish Culture, 
Fortunately for the beat interests of 
fish culture, says W.M.K in Farm 
and Fireside, it has been demonstrated 
that there are several kinda of fish of 
excellent quality, which will grow 
and thrive in ponds unfed by springs. 
The carp is one of these, but cannot be 
successfully raised in the same pond 
with other fish. The European carp, 
which was introduced by the govern- 
ment about three years ago, is special- 
ly adapted to shallow and warm wa- 
ter, unsuited for ordinary fish. This 
fish, while not disdaining flies, worms, 
larvee, etc., lives on the succulent roots 
and leaves of aquatic plants, seeds as 
they fall into the water, and may be 
fed with grain, bread, Jeaves of cab- 
bage, lettuce, etc. As their focd is 
mostly of a vegetable character, the 
shallowest portions of the ponds should 
be planted with the ordinary pond 
weeds, such as the pond lily, duck 
weed, or any of the kinds which grow 
in the water having leaves that fioat 
upon the surface. Those which pro- 
duce seed like the wild rice are espe 
cially desirable, as the carp feeds vora- 
cioualy upon them. If it is desirable 
to hasten their growth, the carp may 
be fed on mush or boiled grain of any 
kind. 

The essential requisites of a carp 
pond are that no other fish be allowed 
in them, and that the water must be 
ahallow, in general not over three feet 
in depth. If well or spring water is 
used, it should be conducted at Jeasat a 
few bundred yards in a wide, shallow 
diteh, that it may be warmed by the 
sun and air before it enters the pond. 
If the site has been cultivated, all the 
better. After sowing seeds of suitable 
water plants, allow the pond to fill, so 
that in the spring the carp can be in- 
trodaced, If the pond is not over- 
stocked, the fish wil! make nearly or 
quite a pound ina year. After the fish 
pond has been stocked, another shou'd 
ne prepared, so that there may be a ro- 
tation. The second season pond No. 2 
mav he flooded, and the water drawn 
from the first poni, and the fish not 
marketed transferred to pond No. 2 
As soon as the soil in No. 1 is dry 
enough, itshould be cultivated for a 
year ortwo. If the soil at the bottom 
of the pond has been freed from the 
humic acid by vegetation, after being 
plowed and exposed to the air t»or- 
oughly, fishes will thrivecredibly well 
in it when restocked. 

Agriculture and carp culture go hand 
in hand in Europe. One year a piece 
of ground may be a fertile field or 
meadow, the next year a productive 
Curp pond, If the ponds are fed by a 
‘mall stream, the inlet and outlet 
should both he secured by a fine grat- 
ing against the intrusion of all kinds 
of fish, water snakes and turtles. To 
guard against an overflow, construct a 
ditch around each pond to carry away 
the surplus water. Whoever desires 























to Prof. 8. F. Baird. United States fish 
commissioner, Washington, D. C, for 
further particulars. 


Or 
Propagating German Carp. 

Less than four years ago the first suc- 
cessful attempt to introduce the Ger- 
man carp into this country was made 
under the auspices of the United Statee 
Fish Commiseion, by Dr. E. R. Hessel. 
About 130 of the fish were living when 
the consignment reached this country, 
and all the German carp now in the 
United states are the progeny of this 
small number. W:thiuayesr Professor 
Baird has distributed throughout the 
country about 30,000 of these valuable 
food fishes. The waiter in the carp 
ponds in Washington has been drawn 
off this week, and it is found that about 
100,000 fish can now be distributed, 
Oue thousand have lately been sent to 
the stock pondsin Tennessee, and 5,000 
were shipped to Kentucky for the same 
purpose. 

A great many of the fish sent to dif- 
ferent parts of the country have been 
shipped toindividuale who have ponds 
and desire to stock them. About one- 
half of those recently sent to Tennessee 
were to supply the demands of individ- 
uals. As evidence of the general de- 
mand for carp ia the fact that there are 
now on file in the office of the Fish 
Commission some 8 000 applications. It 
is understood that hereafter when carp 
are to be sent toa State where there is 
a State Fish Commission, it will be ex- 
pected that that commission will re- 
ceive them at Washington and trans- 
port them to the places where they are 
to be placed for the purposeof breeding. 
The States which have thus far been 
supplied with carp, either fully or in 
part, aré New York, Pennsylvania, 
Tilinois, Ohio. Missouri, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Connecticut, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Texas and Missis- 


— 
he carp do not breed until three or 
four years of age, but like all other fish 
their fecundity is very great, and af- 
ter they arrive at the breeding ages 
the 130 000 which will have been dis- 
tributed throughout the country bef re 
the end of this year will multiply in 
such a ratio as soon to add materially 
to the food supply of the people Prof. 
Baird estimates that one pair of breed- 
ing carp is sufficient to stock an acre of 
water, and that the spawn from a sin- 
gie fish will produce from 5.000 to 10,- 
000 young fish. These make a very 
rapid growto during the first thtee or 
four years, freqnently reaching a 
= of ten to fifteen pounds in that 
me, 





to engage in carp calture should apply | yy 


As 4 matter of practical interest to 


may be meationed that all applications 
to the Fish Commission should show 


office address, situation of the pond 
railroad, area of pond, character of bot 
pond contains 


tended next spring by eight acres. 
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Health Column. 


ABOU? CROUP 

Croupis inflammationef the wind. 
pipe which causes it to be contracted, 
making breathing difficult, and some- 
times impossible. Croup is the result of 
cold though there is generally an hered- 
tairy predisposition to it. 

It comes on with an increased frequen- 
cy in breathing in the evening; the 
next morning the child is better, and 
at night worse again, and ov the third 
or fourth night, or sooner, it is regular 
croup. The child is restless, breathes 
hard, wheezes and hasadry cough 

If proper remedies are applied the firat 
or even the second night, but few chil- 
dren will die of croup. Give two tea- 
spoonfuls of epsom salta and put the 
child to bed; then apply mustard 
draughts, or'‘mustard leaves’ to ite 
feet. Wring out a flannel cloth in hot 
water, and wrapit round the neck a- 
warm as it can ba borne, protecting the 
bed with dry clothes If the breath 

ing is not easter, and not getting moist 
in 8 or 4 hours, mix half a teaspoonful 
each of powdered alum and ipecac in a 
glase of tepid water and give it. If it 
does not vomit in ten minutes repeat 
the dose with the teacup of warm wa- 
ter every five minutes in the day until 
there is free vomiting. If the bowels 
are constipated use a “‘Neleton Suppos 

itory for Children’ every 3 hours, until 
there isa free passage. } 

If this treatment is applied early, it 
will eeldom fail, If, however, tne dis- 
ease ia well established before treat- 
ment iscommenced and the above plan 
should fail to afford relief in 12 hours, 
then give ten grains of calomel, mixed 
with one drachm of raltpetre, called ni- 
trate, of potash; divide into twelve 
powders and give one every two 
nours, 

When a child under seven years old 
presenta symptoms of croup, give two 
teaspoonfal of epsou salts, put it to 
bed and apply mustard dranghte and 
cloths wrung out in hot water around 
the neck. If nodecided improvement 
in three or four hours, give an emetic 
of half a teaspoonful each of alum and 
ipecac in half a giass of tepid water,re- 
peating every ten minutes if necessary 
until free vomiting is produced. 

Every mother should keepon hand, 
for such an emergency, & bottle of syrup 
of ipecac, and give two teaspoonfuls ev- 
ery ten minutes till free vomiting ic 
induced. This treatment with good 
nursing, af the commencement of an 
attack of croup, is generally sufficient 
to effect a cure. During convalescence 
the little patient should have good 
nourishment. — Hall’s Journal of 
Health. 


FARMERS! 


Ship your Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tob 
ton, Wool, Hides, Broom Corn, Seeds, 
M.M PRICE &CO., 8t. Lonis, Mo 
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The undersigned kecps a supply of uty Am- 
ber and Early Oran-e cane seed, the product of 
different latitudes; hence adapted to various cli- 
mates. The Orange is especially recommended 
for sugar making and for districts subj: ct to bot 
sun in July and August. Ithas received the in- 
dorsement of the Mississippi Valley Cane Grow- 
ers’ Assoeiation at its lute meeting. 

Prices of seed at St. Louis: Early Amber. by 
mail. 3 pounds, $1; by express or freight, per 
pound, 15c; large lots, 10c. Usual discounts to 
the trade, 

Early Orange, by mail, 24 pounds, $1; by 
express or freigh', per pouud 20c; large lots, 
15c 

Kansas Orange, for northern culture, prices 
same as Karly Orange 

No orders filled tor less than $1. Remit by 
draft money order or registered !etter. 

Caution must be taken in selecting Orange 
seed, as when cleaned, none but an expert can 
detect it from some other variety, and the desire 
to speculate may induce some to mislead by sell 
ing other seed as Orange. It was for this rea~on 
that I had placed this seed in reliable hands last 
season 10: cultivation, in order to secure reliably 


pure seed for my trade, 
ISAAC A HEDGES. 
£004 Broadway, St. Lonis. 









PLANT SEED COMPANY’S 
Seed Catalogue and Almanac 


For 188s1 
Containing Prices and Descrip- 
tion of 
Field, Vegetable, Tree and Flower Seeds, Seed 
Grain, Novelties, Seed Potatoes, etc. 
&@ Mailed Free to allapplicants. Address, 


Plant Seed Company, 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
2-3-3e0w 








Our large illustrated Seed Cata- 
logue of everything for the Farm 
or Garden MAILED FREE TO ALL. 


It costs nothing and maysave youa 


great deal. Send for it at once. 


BENSON, MAULE & CO 
222 Church St., Phila. 


jan13-27-feh3 10-17 24-mar3 17-31 


Root Grafts. 
SEEDLINGS AND HEDGE. PLANT. 


Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry Root Grafts, 
of leading kinds, putup at reasonable rates. 
Apple pear, plum and cherry seedlings of Ist 
2d and 3d classes. Hedge plants, heavy and 
strong. Grape Vines, Currants Raspberries 
Strawberries. Cuttings, &c. 50 bushels of prime 
new spple seed; failure impossible, if properly 
handled and planted. New Osage » also 
Peach, Che and Plum pits, at reasonable 
rates. Send for new premium list. 

JOHN RIORDAN &CO., 
5C-8 Bloomington, Il 


Pa. 











finest chromo, gilt & colored scroll cards ever 
sold, only 10c. Agts. samples 7. A. 


Oscta Northford, Ct. 





those who desire to start carp ponds, it | ~ 


nearest the railroad station, name of|' 


tom, and what otber fish, if any, the'- 
The area of the breed- | 2 
ing ponds in Washington will be ex- | 


the date, name of the applicant, post- | i4 


The best bit ever made. 
as not to injure the horse’s mouth 
preve: tion for lugging on .he bit or side pulling. 
for summer. 


Square, Boston, Mass 








Monarc 


ONLY MILLIMADE 


WITH CAST-CAST 8 


i 





The most perfect mil) 
yet invented. Warrant- 
ed to grind taster, run 
lighter and wear four 
times as long a8 any 
.. other. 







Many thousands i: 
= use, giving perfect sat- 

staction where others fais. 

culters and orn Sheilers, all sizes. Low prices. 

send for circulars See our challenge for any 

ma utactureror- euler, 


WHITMAN ACRICULTURALCO. 
14 ST.LOUIS, MO. 


BIG GIANT FEED MILLS. 
Ahead ofall Competitors! 





Suits the mouth of every horse, 
The best drivers use taem on tne be t and fastest horses. 


Excellent for sre or tender m»uthed ho ses. E y , ¢ 
send for a tree cireniar to FALKBANKS’ FLEXiIBLE BIT MAUFACTURING CO., 5 Haymar 


Corn and Cob Mill, | 4 
TEEL GRINDERS. |q 


vider Mills, Feea |§ 





Made of spiral wire and covered so 
Sure 
No such winter bit ever msde and just as g00a 
For ageney. price, description, a4 

ei 

















Ism de from a Simple Tropical Leaf of Rare 
Value, andis » Positive Remedy for a)l the 











SIFTS THE MEAL. 
PITRE At «utrinl of Feed Mills, ! 
“5 cS, fears of corn in 33g min 
utes, n-ing but one h rse, 
4eao, ye quired 5 minutes, 
and 22: 


the RIG GiANT, N 
§ ey, with 110 bs of dratt, while 
swith two hor-e 


THE ONLY MILL THAT HAS 
CAST STEEL GRINDERS. 
No. 1, | 

rice $35, gr und a bushel! 

Ab best competitor price 

= oe - apibs draft, to do the same 

work. ¢ ur lorgest mull 





grinds twice a fast bye 
Send to Manufucturers fur full Gescription o 
the BIG GIANT and report of tae trial 1-4 


J. A, FIELD & CO., 


Eighth and Howard streets, St. Louis, Mo 





diseases that cause pains in the Jower vart of the 
body, tor Torpid Liver, Headaches. Jaundice, 
Dizziness, Giavel, Malaria and all difficulties of 
the Kidnevs, Uitver and Urinary Organs. For 


| Female Diseases, Monthly Mensirustions and 


during Pregnancy, it has ro equal. It restores 
the organs that make the blood. and hence is the 
best Blood Purifier. It is the only known 
remedy thatcures Bright’s ‘ isease. For Dia- 
betes, use Warner’s safe Diabetes Cure. 

For sale by Druggists and all Dealers at $1.25 
ner bottle. Uargest bottle in the market. ‘Try ‘t. 





H. H. WARNER & CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 











fr > ae a 
WFERRY &CG' 
pLUSTRAT OT IVE ANE ei 
i DescriP— Paice, Se 
, I =} Taye | 1g ~— 


it 
“i 
be mailed rree to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it. It contains five colored plates, we tg 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions fo 
lenting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, etc, Invaluable to all, 


Send for it. Address, _, 
D/M FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 
; A 


2-6-eow 
esh and 
fy 


SEEDS! Fs 


, They are home-grown; they 
; @y Lave stood the test of years. 
; } 1 Try them. Handsomely illus- 
y . 
— J. B. ROOT & 0O., 
Seed Growers, Rockford, Ill. 


anual 
51-8-4-eow 






















trated Garden ’ 
REto 


send for this before ordering. 
arket Gardeners write 
for Special Price List. 












My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and flower 


graphs of the originals, will be sent Free to a!) 
who apply. My old customers need not write 
tor it I offer one of vhe largest collections o1 
vegetable seed ever sent out by any seed h use 
in America, a large portion of which were 
grown on my six seed farms. 
ier cultivation on each package. Ali seed war- 
ranted to be beth fresh and true to name: so far, 
that should it prove otherwi-re, I will refill the 
order giatis. The original intreducer of the 
Hubbard squash, Phinney’s Melon, Marblehead 
Cabbages, Mexican Corn and scores ot other 
vegetables, I invite the patronage of all who are 
anxious to have their »eed duectly from the 
grower, fresh, true and of the very best strain. 


New Vegetablesa Specialty. 


JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 


52-6eow-4t Marblehead, Mass 


Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 


Best varieties. By mail orexpress. Jgrsend 
for ~ hal price listandessay. J.C. TE 
1-t 





} LAs, 
Carthage Mo. 





American Grape Growin 


AND 


Wine Making. 
By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


Theauthor has tried to give all the latest expe. 
riences in American grape growirg and win¢ 
making gathered uuring a practice of ever 2 
years; and correspondence and sketches fron 
many of the most eminent grape growers o 
other States, contained in the appendix, ad 
greatly to the interest ot the book, 

Price, | andeomely illustrated and bound 
cloth $1.56, post paid. . 

For sale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pnt: 
lishers, or by the author, 
tf GEORGE HUSMANN, Columbia, Mo 





Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomology an 
Forestry. 
@. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College 


NURSERY OF THE 


Mo, Agricultural College, 


COLUMBIA, MO. 


We would respectfully solicit the patron 0) 
the public, and are now p redt li all or: 
ders tor frnit and ornamental trees, shrubs anc 
plants witn aeny first-class stock of best qua] 
4 and guarant true toname. The necessit) 
of such an establishment in our State has lon; 
been telt by the many, who have ordered thei) 
truit and ornamental trees from the muany unre 
tiable agents and tree dealers who have floode: 
the State, representing distant nu series, anc 
often seiling anreliable stock at exorbitant pricee 
We want a reliable | agent in every tow? 
and settlement in the State, and are now fu!'- 
prepared to fill orders for any and all articler r 
our line, at wholesale or retail. All who desire 
an agency or wishto order fruit trees and othe) 
stock direct, will Pon address 
GEORGE HUSMANN, 

Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Me 


5oan Gold, Chromo & Lit’g. Cards. no 2 
4 alike Name on, 10c. linton Bros,, 
Clintonville, Conn. 42-26-eow 





seed for 1881, rich in engravtngs from phvto- |} 


Full directions | 


PERMANENTLY CURES | 
IDNEY DISEASES, | 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, & 


Constipation and Piles. 


DR. R. H. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 

| “Tx enses of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has hy 
N acted like acharm. It hascurcd many very }. 

M badcases of PILES, and has never failed to 75 

act efficiently.” ( 
NELSON FAIROHILD, of St.Albans, Vt., 5 

“7 says, “it is of priceless value. After sixteen a 

4 yoars of great suffering from Piles and Coa- i { 

| tiveness it completely cured me.” 


C. 8. HOGABON, of Perkshire, says, “one 
f pletcly curing @ severe Liver and Kidney 


package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
) Complaint.” 
WHY & 
THE 
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WONDERFUL 
POWER. gum 
BECAUSE IT ACTS ON 
LIVER,THE BOWELS AND KID- | 
#NEYS AT THE SADIE Tiiik. 2 
| Because It cleanses the system of 
aa the poisonous humors that develope 
ge in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bii- 
lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, 
Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
si and Female disorders. 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid, 
|} One package will make six gts of medicine. Ba? 
TRy rz Now!” 3: 
Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00, 
WELLS, RICEARDSCN & CO., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Vt. 
tee 











Oe  } 


l ¥ 

Li id 

| In response to the urgent requests of great 

| numbers of people who prefer to purchase @ 

| BS Kidiney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 

Ya very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 

il LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY. DRUGGISTS. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
* A Burlington, Vt. 


Be ie or” ae ss eee an 
13-14-15-e0w-52 
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The } Purest and Best Medicine ever Made. 


Aco¥mbination of Hops, Buchu, Man- 
drake and Dandelion, with all the best and 
ura tive properties of all other Bitters, 
the greatest Blood Purifier, Liver 
ator, and Life —— Restoring 













disease possibly long exist where Hop 
oon eal “a mow Ae and perfect are their 
operations 
They give new li fo and vigor to the aged and infirm. 
mployments cause irregulari- 
urinary organs, or who re- 
Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
uable, without intox= 












icating. 
Wo matter whatyour fe@elings or symptoms 
are what the disease or ail @ment is use Hop Bit- 


ters. Don’t wait until youa@re sick but if you 
only feel bad or miserable,@Use them at once. 
It may save your life.It hasg®®Ved hundreds, - 

$500 will be paid for a caBse the: 
cure or help. Do not suffer (°rlet 








y will not 
your friends 


should be without them, 
.1.C.is an absolute and irresistible cure 
use 0 a 


sold by “druggists Send Je 4 
Hop Mfg. Co., 
r.N.Y_ and Toronto, Ont. 


or! 
narcotics. All 


for Circular. 


Rocheste 








ORGANS Sioa 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, KE 
43-52 


MANHOOD RESTORED. 





A victim of early imprudence, paso Be 
vous debility, premature decay, etc. ving 
tried in vain every known remedy, has discover- 
ed asimple means of self-cure, which he will 
send free to his fellow sufferers. Address | 

45-52 J.H. REEVES 43 Chatham st., N. Y. 














nema Chromos, wijh name, by re- 
turn mail,l0c. Seavy Bros. Northfod, Cs. 


50 | 


7 aweek. $12aday at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address True & Co., 
ugusta, 39-52 
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TOBACCO. 





Three-fourths of a cross, 
With a circle complete, 

And two semi-circles 
With a perpendicular meet, 

A triangle which stands on two feet, 
And two semi-circles 

With a circle complete. 

9 +> oe 
St. Louis Amusements. 

The engagement of Sara Bernhardt at the 
Grand Opera House is the present St. Louis 
furore, and she is drawing brilliant audiences. 
She is appearing in “Frou-Frou,” “La Pas- 
sant,” “La Sphinx,” “Camille” and “Hernani” 
—the bost of her characters. Next week 
Rice’s Surprise Party play their second en- 


gagement. 
At Pope’s, this week, those popular favor- 


ites, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 8. Knight, are appear- 
ing in their great play of “Otto.” This unique 
entertainment has made a success in Eng- 
land, as well as America, and is a merry piece 
of fun, which is not without its serious 
phases. January 31st, M. B. Curtis appears 
in his play of “Sam’l of Posen,” which repre- 
gents the American Jew in commercial life, 
and is a most enjoyable piece of comedy. 


N. C. Goodwin and his Froliques—a neat, 
compact little company—are drawing large 
crowds to the Olympic Theatre, and in the 
extravaganza a number of amusing features 
were introduced. It is an amusing comedy, 
and never fails to create unceasing amuse- 
ment. Next week “One Handred Wives” will 
be presented by a magnificent company. This 
is a splendid satirical comedy on Mormon 
life, which has made a substantial hit else- 
where. 


© o~<mmo @ 
The Largest Farm in the World 

is the Sullivant farm, Ford county, Illinois, 
consisting of forty thousand (40,000) acres. 
It is owned by Hiram Sibley, Esq., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., who is also proprietor of the How- 
land Island farm of 4,000 acres, near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and about four hundred other 
farms of various sizes in that State, and the 
States of Illinois and Michigan. Not only 
is Mr. Sibley the largest farm owner in the 
world, but he is also extensively engaged in 
railroad enterprises, being sole proprietor of | 
a railroad in Tennessee and largest stock-| 
holder in three other sonthern roads. He| 
was fifteen years president of the Western | 
Union Telegraph Company, in the organiza- 
tion of which he was an active mover, and! 
was also contractor for the construction of 
the Pacific telegraph across the continent. | 
Mr. Sibley is emphatically a self-made man, 
and though now past 70 years of age, seems 
as active and full of business as ever. Dur-| 
ing the past few years he has become very | 
largely interested in the growing and sale of | 
all kinds of seeds, a business which of late 
years has assumed immense proportions. | 
The firm of Hiram Sibley & Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., occupy a mammoth eight-story ware-| 
house, and do no smali share of the seed 
trade of the country. The name of Mr. Sib- 
ley is sufficient assurance of their undoubted 
responsibility ; and the fact that they raise so 
large proportion of their stock on their own 
groumds, enables them to guarantee its qual- 
ity. We have been favored with a copy of 
their catalogue for 1881, an announcement of 
which may be found in another column. It 
is sent free to any address on application. 








CFF OOo oo 
As a substitute fur a smoke-house, we 
have been accustomed to use a molasses 
hogshead, covered with boards on the 
top, and a hole sawed in the side near 
the bottom, large enough to admit a 
small pan of coals, with a cob or two or 
a few small chips. Let those who have 
been accustomed to smoke meat over a 
log heap, adopt the mode of smoking it 
gently, and then say which is the best. 
— <> 2 —______— 
There is No Happier Man 
in Rochester than Mr. Wm. M. Armstrong. 
With a contenance beaming with satisfaction 
he remarked, recently, “blessings upon the 
proprietor of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver 
Cure. It saved me.” 


The Markets. 


Sr. Louis, January [26, 1881. 

Prices herewith are for round lots in first 
hands. Smaller lots charged at higher prices. 
Buyers pay first ten days’ storage, except in 
special bins. 

Frovre—85 50, $5 32, $5 30, B5 20, $5 
1244, B5 05, $5 02, $4 80, $4 65, $3 20 as 
in quality. 

Kixvz Frour—$4 80@5 10. 

Bouoxwueat Frovn— Eastern $5 75@6 00, 
patent $6@6 25, western $5@5 50. 

Corn Mear—$2 20@2 25. 

Wueat—Sales: No. 1 red—2 cars at $1 
0314, No. 2 red—3 cars reg and st fr at $1 
0154, 22 fr and st fr at $1 0114, No. 3 red— 
1 car reg at 93c, 1 car east side at 93140, No. 
4—2 cars at 89c, Mediterrancan—10 cars No. 
2 at $1 0144, No 3 spring offered at 8714. 























Corron—Good middling 12c, middling 1 1c, 
low middling 1034c, good ordinary 9¢%, ordi- 
nary 8%c, low ordinary 7c. 

Tosacoo—Inferior to common dark lugs 
$3 25@8 75, fair to good lugs $4 50@6 50, 
inferior and nondescript leaf $4 25@4 75, 
common dark leaf $5@5 75, low to medium 
dark leaf $6@7, low medium to medium red 
leaf $7@8 50, good to fine bright leaf $9 50 
@12, medium half-bright wrapping leaf $12 
@18, medium bright wrapping leaf $20(@30, 
good to fine bright wrapping leaf $40@60. 

AprLes—Ben Davis $2 00a2 25; winesa 
and geniting $1 75@2 00. Eastern $1 60 
al 90. Fruit damaged by frost, specked 
small, mixed and poorly packed range from 
50c to $1 5g. 

CALIFORNIA PEARS—4 per box. 

Dxiep rrurr—Apples dark 2c fair 8a31o, 
prime 3c, choice 4c, good mixed or small 
halves 5a51!gc. Peaches—quarters or poor 
mixed 41¢(@4%(c, good mixed or small halves 
5@5¥, prime halves 51g @55¢6. 

CRANBERRIES—$5@8 per bbl, $4@42 5 per 
half bbl, $2 75@3 per box. 

Orancres—Louisiana choice to fancy $7@ 
8 } bbl, frosted 3@6. Valencia 7 50 } case, 
Messina 3@3 50 per box. 

Lemons—Mal 2 50 per box, Palermo 
3@3 50, Messina 3 50a4. 

Grares—6a7, and 3 25a3 50 per keg for 
choice free from frost. 

Butrer—We quote: Creamery 30@32c, 
dairy packed—choice and selections 20@22c, 
medium to prime 13@16c, common 10@12c¢, 
roll—Northern 16@20c, country 11@16c, 
choice 17@18c. 

Currsre—Full cream 13@14c, part skims 
9@10c, poor skims 5@6c. 

Eaes—Quotableat 40c for fresh: pickled,’ 
or doubtful lots much lower. 

Pouttry- Sales: Turkeys—Rough 10c, 
choice lle per tbh. Chickens—Poor $2 00@ 
$2 25; choice $3 00@3 25. Ducks—Medium 
$2 75@3 00, choice $8 25@3 50. Geese— 
Poor $2 00@2 50, choice $5 00@5 50, fancy 
$6 00. 

Game—Sales: Prairie chickens $5 00@5 
50, pheasant $5 00, quail $1 75, rabbit $1, 
squirrel 60c, mallard (ducks) $3 00 jack rabbit 
$3, wild turkeys 50@$1 each, pigeons 50c. 

Potators—Firm. We quote: Western 
grown rose 62@65c, fluke 65@70c, Eastern | 
at 75@80c. 

Sweet Poratores—-Slow at $175 per bbl. 

Ontons—$3 75@4 } bbl for fair to choice. 

DriED GREEN PEAS—$1 70al 55; inferior 
much less. 

Saver fKravr. On orders at $11 per 
bbl. 
CErLERY—20@40c 7 doz. 

Sweet Poeators—1 25@1 75 # bbl. 

HorsEraDisu—$5 per bbl. 

CaRkOTS, BEETS AND TURNIPS—Sell lightly 
in shipping order at $1 75 per bbl. 

CassBace—Scarce, and selling at $4 00 per 
crate. 

Dresszep Hoas—Salabte at $4 75 to B5 25 
for good to choice. A few head sold at that | 
range. 

Warre Beans--Firm. Western—poor 50c 
a$1 ; fair at $1 10al 20; prime to choice $1 
to $1 50. Eastern—medium at $1 80 to 
$1 85, navy at $190 to 195. Safes: 10sks 
at $125, 6 sks and 40 bbls at $140~-all 
country. 

Cystrrs—We quote : Select, 40c; triangle 
30e ; XXX 20. 

Veats—We quote: Carcasses 6@8c; live 
6@6léc #P Ib. 

PERAGE—Flour bbls, city elm 35a38, 
country 29a31, city oak 40, country do 35. 
Pork bbls 75a80, lard tierces $1 15a1 20, lard 
kegs 45@50, bacon casks $1 70@1 75, half 
casks 90@$1, ham tierces, small 65, large 75. 
All delivered. 

Racs—Country mixed 2@2 25 # 100 lbs. 

Empty Barrets—Linseed $1, coal oil $1 15 
@1 30. 

Furs—Raccoon—No. 1 at 75c, No. 2 at 40 
@45c, No. 3, 20@30, No. 4, at 10c. Mink— 
No. 1, 60c; No. 2, 40e; No. 3, 25c; No. 4, 10c. 
Skunk—Black 65@70c; short stripe, 45c; 
narrow stripe, 30c; white or civet 10@15c; 
wild cat 15@20c; house cat 5@10c. Fox— 
grey 65c; red $1. Otter 50c@$6. Beaver, 
50c@$1 75 # lb. Bear $2@7. 
@50c. Opossum 8@10c; case do 1214. Fall 
muskrat 5@10c, kitten 2@3c. Wolf—large, 
No. 1 at $2, small 75@90c. Southern catch 
15@25 per cent. less than above. 

Woot—Tub-washed—choice 44c, fair 43c, 
lamb 40@42c, dingy and low 35@37c. Un- 
washed—choice 28c, inferior 20@26. Meri- 
no—light fine 23@24, heavy do 17@19c. Bur- 
ry, black and cotted, 5a10c off. 

Hivrs—Dry—No. 1 flint 18c, No. 2 do 15¢e; 
No. 1 salted 14c, No. 2 do 12'e, bull and 
stag lle. Green—No 1 salted 81¢c, No 2 do 
7l4c, No 1 uncured 614c, No 2 do 61é¢, salted 
calf 13c ; bull and stag 6c for uncured, 6!¢c 
for salted. 


- 


Featners—Prime L. G. 46lgc, un- 
ripe and quilly 40@43c, mixed 25@40c— 
tare 3@10 per cent. 


Surrer Petts—Green—large $1@1 25 me 
dium 75@85c, small 50c; dry—large 60@70c, 
medium and lamb 25@50c; shearling 10@ 
30c. 

Drger Sxivs—No 1 at 45c; damp, mealy, 
&c., 40@38c, green 18@20. 

LIVE STOCK MARKET. 

Hocs—The market closed weak. We quote 

as follows : 
Indian and Texan hogs........ $3 25@4 00 
Smooth hogs, 180 to 200 ths.... 4 90 4 95 
Fair mixed to good heavy pack’g 4 85 5 05 
Choice heavy pack’g or lard hogs 5 25 5 20 
ea Avaention adele 5 05 5 35 

Suezp—Demand from local butchers and 

shippers good. We quote: 





Corn—Sales : 2 cars reg, 1 car spot and| Common to fair muttons...... $3 65@4 25 
12 cars fr and st fr No. 2 mixed 41c, 322 sks| Fair to good muttons........-. 450 5 00 
mixed at 39c, sks returned. Prime to fancy muttons......-- 5 00 5 40 

Oats—Salec: 5 cars at 33c, 1 car short OATTLE. 
storage at 32c, 3 cars rejected sold at 31c, 1| Export steers..........+-+++ $ 5 25@5 75 
car in new sks on E trk at 89c, 210 sks at|Good to choice steers......--- 475 515 
this side 38c. Fair to good steers......---+> 435 4 70 

Rya—No. 2, 87} 4c. Light corn-fed native steers... 400 4 25 

Hay—Prime prairie $10, strictly prime do| Fair to good Colorado steers.. 375 4 25 
$10 55, choice do $11, threshed timothy, | Fair to good stockers......... 275 38 25 
$12 75, clover mixed $13 25, prime timothy | Inferior and scalawag butchers. 1 75 2 25 
$15, strictly prime $15 20@15 75, choice| Native cows,commontochoice. 200 3 25 
$16, choice to fancy $16 25@15 50, choice| Native hefers, fairto choice.... 2 50 3 40 
large bales$16@16 50. Common to choice native oxen. 2 75 3 50 
_ BaLivesturrs—We quote : Bagging—2- tb | Good to choice Texan steers. .. 8 50 4 00 
jute 10@10\c, flax and flax-mixed 914 to 10c,| Medium to fair Texan steers... 300 3 25 
hemp twine 14@165e, iron cotton ties $1 50@ | Inferior to common mixed.... 240 2 60 
1 75. Milch cows with calves....... 20 00 45 00 

Hemp—Undressed $100@120, shorts $120) Veal calves.... .......:.... 400 8 00 
@130, dressed $150@160, hackled tow $65@ HORSES. 

70. Re RR Chadian atletivvew'eesvdoe o¥'d B 20@ 25 
Leap—Soft Missouri $4 50. ee, Rr ree 80 40 
Bantex—Iowa 65@80c, Wisconsin, 671¢c,| Southern horses................ 40 60 

Nebraska 75c. Southern horses, good........... 65 75 
Hienwines—$1 07. Southern horses, extra........... 80 90 
Cmrr—Choice nominal at $4@4 50. RS iis at dig bio'gic's's 7 oso ae 70 75 
Grass seEDs—4 75a4 90, timothy 2 40a2 50| Saddlers, Ey ons Sine o's d¥0004 06's 85 90 

wedtop 40a45c, Hungarian and millet 60a70c.|Saddlers, extra...............+. - 120 150 
Hemrseep—Prime $1 45. Streeters.......... ” as Nee 75 80 
FLaxseup—1 18al 14 on basis of pure. Streeters, good... .. ‘ceve 90 300 
Castor Bsans—Prime $1 15. Streeters, extra..............+- 100 110 
Saut—Ohio river $1 26 per bri, G, A. $1| Drivers..............0..e0eee0e 70 ~=680 

35 per sack. ers, good.......... Oe 
] conn—Crooked 2@3c; fair 3@4c;| Drivers,fextra................-- 110 125 

yg Tae ee nl ee OR ere erie 80 90 

: 1 45 ; Sen-| Heavy draft, good............... 100 120 

eca 35a40c ; blue flag 4c; blood roots 3a4e: Hen? Graft, extra.............. 125 150 

at ga snake 9a10; black 4; May 

apple 244. ee sages OR | 14 hands, 4 to 7 yearsold........ $ 80@ 85 
Moser Sink, Etc.—Wrought $1 30, heavy 1416 hands, 4 to” years old...... 95 105 

cast 85c, stove , 700, 75e, burnt 20.| 15 hands, 4 to 7 years old........ 105 115 

Brass—Heavy $14, li ght $8. Copper— it} 154g hands, extra......... Webb ae 120 125 

$12@13, heavy $15. Bones—$12@15, Bp IE, 0 6 ccedsizesacc BETS 110 120 

buffalo $17. _ f° REET Ee vesee. 140 160 


Badger 20! 


The Reason Why. 

The tonic effect of Kidney-Wort is produc- 
ed by its cleansing and purifying action on 
the blood. Where there is a gravelly deposit 
in the urine, milky, ropy urine from disorder- 
ed kidneys, it cures without fail. * Consti 
tion and piles readily yield to its cathartic and 
healing power. Put up in dry vegetable form 
or liquid (very concentrated), either act 
prompt and sure.—Troy Budget. 

> -<—ae- 
An English writer in one of the re- 





P| views gives some curious items con- 


cerning the extensive adulteration of 
medicinal stuffs in that country, and 
we have no doubt much of the same 
falsitication is resorted to on this side 
of the Atlantic. For instance, epsom 
salts are adulterated with sulphate of 
soda; carbonate of soda with sulphate 
of soda, a very injurious substitute; 
mercury is sometimes falsified with lead, 
tinand bismuth; gentian with the poi- 
sonous drugs aconita and belladonna; 
rhubarb with tumeric and gamboge; 
cantharides with black pepper; cod liv- 
er and castor oils with common and in- 
ferior oils; and opium in a dozen differ- 
ent ways. 





A Physician of Great Prominence 

in Thirty-sixth street, New York city, was un- 
able to even help Mr. Wm. McKee, of Pater- 
son, N. J., suffering the agonies always at- 
tendant upon diseased kidneys. Asan honest 
man and practitioner he prescribed and cured 
him by using one bottle of Warner’s Safe Kid- 
ney and Liver Cure. 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


DEALER IN 


SEEDS! 


301 & 308 N COMMERCIAL BST, 


ST. LOUI3, Junuary 12, 1881. 
Net Cash Prices. Terms, Sight Draft. 
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Galena Yellow Corn 
Brown Oats...... eanhiekieee?’. «asked 
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Drury : College, 


Springfield, Mo . solicits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equ' pment, thorough- 
ne 6 of training earnest religious characser econ 
omy in expenses, healthfulness of !ocat'on 

College an‘ preparatory +choo' under one man 
agement. Open alike to beth sexes. Advanta- 
gesf-rthesta! of musicand art are of « high 
order. Tuition to candidates for the ministry 
and comr.only to thechildren of m ni-ters free. 

Send fr Catalogue to Rev N. J. Morrison, 
D. D. Presiveut. 52 








BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 109 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZE. 
Length, 90 inches ; height, 83 in. ; depth, 14 in. 

This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- 

INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular 
Sacred and Secular Music generally. It retains to a 
wonderful extent, for an instrument so ae 
extraordinary excellence, both as to power and q 
of tone, which has given the MASON & HAMLIN 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for 
them the HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 
ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL EX- 
HIBITIONS for THIRTEEN YEARS. Every onze 
WILL BE FULLY WARRANTED. CASH PRICE §2; 
on receipt of which it will be shipped asdirected. Ir 
ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT SATISFY THE 
PURCHASER, IT MAY BE RETURNED AND THE MONEY 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 
EIGHTY STYLES of Organs are regularly made 
by the MASON & HAMLIN CO.,from the BABY 
CABINET ORGAN at §22; to large CONCERT OR- 
GANS at $900, andupwards. The great majority are 
at $100 to $200each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont 8t., BOSTON; & East 14th &t., NEW 

YORE ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


CARBOLIG SHRRP DIP. 


This dip kills ticks, lice, aud all parasites 
that infect sheep, urevents scratching and great- 
ly improves the quality of the wool. 

One gallonof the Dip properly dilutei with 
water will be snfficient to dip one hundred 

heep. so that the cost of dipping is a mere trifle 
and sheep owner- will find that they are amply 
repaid by the improved health of their flock. 
irculars sent, postpaid, upon application, 
giving full directions for its use, also certificates 
of prominent shi growers who have used 
large quantities of the dip. and pronounce it the 
most effective and reliable exterminator of Scab 
and other kindred diseases in sheep. 


G. Mallinckrodt & Company, 


18-e0w-52 St. Louis, Mo. 
Bloomington Nursery. 


Established 1852. 13 «reenhouses. 600 acres. 
New spring wholesale and plan’ catalogue free 
BAIRD & TUTTLE, sam, Bloomington, Il. 


WANTED 


yearsold. Would prefer Waheep farm. 
Address W.N_, care Rural World. 4-2 
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GUIDE of the best Flowers 
with prices of Seeas aut how 

wthem. FREE TO ALL. It will pay to 
send for it. Seedsmen, 


a 
EEDS ILLUSTRATED GARDEN 
egetables, 





COLE & BROTHER, 
la, Iowa. 4-2 cow 


.| ter ofan ounce to twenty-five pounds 


‘*'| these perfect superior scales—boxed 
and shipped by express and warranted 


THE PREMIUM CLOCK. 
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This beautiful, accurate clock, ar 
ornament in mansion or cottage, ir 
given to any one sending 12 NEW suab- 
acribers at $1 each. 
———— - er 


THE PREMIUM SCALE. 
A 810 Seale Free! 





<we \AVSHE DETE 
4%%.TO 25 








WEIGHS FROM |-4 0Z. TO 25 LBS. 


This little scale is made with steei 
bearings and brass beam, and wil 
weigh accurately any package a quar- 


Itis intended tosupply the great de- 
mand for a housekeeper’s scale, noth- 
ing of the kind ever having been sold 
before for less than from $8 to $12. 
Every scale is perfect and will last « 
person’s lifetime. We can fur- 
nish auy of our subscribers with one ot 


to give entire satisfaction—FREE, if he 
will send 12 NEW subscribers at $) 
each. 


°.-—>- 


THE PREMIUM CLOCK!! 
WHAT THRY SAY ABOUT IT! 

We could give hundreds of testimonials 
trom those of our subscribers who have re- 
eeived our beautiful Premium Clock—to be 
ebtained nowhere but from us—and the 
Premium Household Scales, all agreeing that 
for accuracy and utility, they cannot be sur- 
passed. We give only a few, as we do net 
wish to take up too much space. 








EXULUSLVE’ MANUFAUCLUREKS, 
DECACTUs, ILLINOIS. 





CHAMBERS, BERING «a QUINLAN“ 


Eight yous practical use has proven the suc- 
cess of the Barnes Wire Check Rower beyond 
question; it is taking the lead with dealers and 
umong the ‘armers, who have rendered an unan- 
imous verdict that it is the best Check Kower 
made The following are the advantages over 
any other check rower: 
se of wire in place of rope, and that one wire 

will outlast two ropes. 

The wire will not stretch and shrink like a rope 

The wire is as ¢asy to vandie as a rope. 

The wire does not cross the machine. 

There is no side draft. - 

It will plant perfectly and more in check. 

The operat: r does not bave to get off the ma- 
ine t» throw the wire off at the end o1 the field. 
It will work on any planter as nuw made. 
It is easy to work and to understand 
it is durable in sil its parts. Take no other. 





Only Double Ring Invented, 
CHAMPION 
Hog Ringer, 
Rings and Helder 


No sharp poirts in the flesi 
& to cuuse irritation and sore 
ness, a8 iu case of rings that 
close witn tse joinis in the flesh and produce 
Surenuess of the nuse, 
The Chump on Hog Holder speaks for itself in 
the above cuts. 4-1 








Only Single Ring Ever Invented 
that Closes on the uc- 
side of the Nose. 
BROWN’S ELLIPTICAL RING 
An Triple Groove 
HOG AND riIG RINGER, 
fh s is the only single ring ever 
invented that closes on the out- 
side of the nose. It overcumes 
aser, » sefectin all triumguiar and other rings 
which close with the jo:n's together in the flesh, 
causing ito decay and to keep the hog’s nose sore 


CHAM3ZERS, BERING & QUI “LAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, DECATUR. ILL. 








1880. BEATTY’S 1881. 


HOLIDAY GREETING. § 


8O0LD DIRECT TO 


THE 


One price 
TO ALL. 







za 


B® Be sure to write me for aa Illustrated Newspaper, Circular &c,before you decide to purchase elsewhere 
Address orcalion DANIEL F.BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. © 


Goiden Tongue 






CABINET ORGANS. 


CHURCH, CHAPEL & PARLOK. << 


EAITY 


] PIANO-FORTES. 


GRAND SQUARE & UPRIGHT. 
Best and sweetest toned instruments in the World 


Or IG Stops, 2 Knee Swells, 9 full sets of 
tent eds. 5 Octaves. Walnut Case, 


French Veneering, > Lamp Stands, 


Pocket for Music,extra large fancy Top. Beatty's 
New Patent Stop ‘Action, New Vox Cele 7 


ste Sto 
which isby far the sweetest and most portent 
that has ever been attained. 
Agents price abeus ge. ta" My price (having no agents) 
Stool, Book, Music, box shipped Only $85. 


Holiday Greeting. Order now for Christmas and 
New Years Presents, Dont wait till the very last moment. 
Endless variety of New Styles for the Holidays. Largest 
assortment os and Organs that are sold direct te 
the public, to be found in this country. ‘ 

— “e 

Orgnus $30 840 850855 860865 875 $85 

to $1,000. 2 to 32 stops Pianos $125 to Sneoe 


No. 5,000. A magnificent Organ, 14 Stops, 4 Reed: ’ 
QOS. Ko. 700, 4 cctrecds. 45 Stopes po gd hrf 








= aa LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


with beautiful Steel Piate Engraving, Sent Free 
Those desiring to perchaseare requested to visit my factory: 
there and relect the instrument in person 











THE KANSAS CITY 


PRICE CURRENT 


Is the Oldest, Largest and Best 
COMMERCIAL AND STOCK 
Journal in the West. 

ONLY 82 00 PER ANNUM. 





The Business Man gets just what he wants— 
for it is a Price (1 rrent. ; 





The Grain Dealer geta the dvings on ’Change 





N. D. Loomis of West Salem, Wis., says: 
The present of the little clock thatI received 
from you more than five months since, for 
getting up a club of subscribers, as yet 
I have neglected to acknowledge the receipt 
of. At first I looked upon it as a chromo or 
cheap jewelry premium, and for that reason 
thought I would wait and give it a fair trial. 
{ have long since been satisfied it is a val- 
aable present, a perfect gem, and an accur- 
ste time-keeper. Whenever I want toknow 
when the train is due, I look at the little 
boys on the clock on the shelf, and they are 
sure to tell me. It isa wonder to me how 
you can afford so valuable an agriculturs! 
paper at $1.50 a year and give so beautiful a 
elock for a club of subscribers. I shail try 
to increase your subscription list in this sec- 
fion of Wisconsin, and inclosed find $1.56 

for another subscriber to your paper. 

H. W. Linn, recorder of deeds of Vernon 
Co., Mo., says: I have received the Premi- 
am Clock for my club of subscribers and am 
well pleased with it. In design and as atime 
keeper, it is well worth the effort of any one 
to make up a club for it. 

Mr. J. Spellman of St. Clair Co., Iill., 
writes: I take great pleasure in acknow]- 
edging the receipt of the elegant Premium 
Clock you have sent me for my club of sub- 
scribers to the RURAL WORLD. It is an or- 
nament to any room and keeps accurate 
time. Several of my neighbors have seen it 
and say they must have it, and that if they 
ean’t geta club, they must send $7.50 to 
some one in St. Louis for it. Who keeps it 
for sale? [Remarks.—The clock can only be 
obtained at the RURAL WORLD office, 

A. H. Smith of Buchanan Co., Mo., says: 
[ got up aclubof subscribers and have got 
the Premium Clock for it, and it is the most 
beautiful clock in this section of country. 
Weare so much pleased with it, that wife 
says she must get up another club and get 
the Premium Scales—that she needs them for 
many purposes about the house. 

W. Barg Casey of Mt. Vernon, Iil., says: 
The Premium Clock is received and is 2 rea) 
beauty, and appears to be as good as it is 
pretty. 

J. McNair of Washington Co., Mo., writes: 
I received the Premium Clock in good order. 


n this city, and the outlook and the market re- 
jports of the world. 





The Farmer gets the condition of crops. the 
actual price paid for Produce, and reliable Live 
S:ock and Grain Keports. 





The Merchant gets reliable reports, drift of 
trade, practical comments, editorials and news 
of the commercia! world. 





i The Stock Man gets a ful! report of the daily 
transactions at the Kansas City sto k yards, and 
Live sto:-k intormation from all sources. 





The Jobver, the Stock Breeder, the Manufac- 
turer, gets to the very class he wants to reach, 
by inserting hie advertisement in the columnsof 
the PRICE CURRENT, as it goes tothe busi- 
ness and stock men all over the west and souih- 
west. . 





To introduce tke Price Current, we will send 
it to new subseribers on trial tor three mon hs 
for twenty-five cents. Now send on your stamps 





Send for Free Sample Copy. 
Address THE PRICE CURRENT, 
Kansas City, Mo, 











Wool Growers 


- ‘ a 
| Can rely upon immunity from con ous dis- 
| eases in their flocks after usinre of pabD's TO- 
BACCO snEsr wir, Guaranteed an: mme- 
diate cure for scab anc prevennun o1 imrecnon 
by that terror to fluck-masters. Guaranteed 
to more .wan repay the cost of application by in- 
creased growth of wool, Guaranteed to im- 
rove the texture of the fleece instead of injury to 
it, as i- the result of the use of other rorya 
uaranteed to destroy vermin on the anim 
a prevent a return. Guaranteed to be the 
1 most effective, cheap and safe remedy ever of- 
| fered to American wool growers. No flock- 
| mas’er should be without it. Ihsve the most 
undvubted testimoniale corroborative of above. 
Senu for circular and address orders to 
9-eow! Ww. M. LADD, 
21 N. Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 




















FLOWER SEEDS, 
VECETABLE SEEDS, 
Cladiolus, Lilies, Roses, 

Plants, etc. 

beautifully ilustrated with colored plates, 

free toall who send their address. 

Application may be made to 

\ 179,181,and 133 Main Street, // 
Rochester,N.Y. / 













HIRAM SIBLEY &CO 
ER, N.Y, & CHICAGO, ILLS 


4-6-cow 


peter, Hendersonego 


New Catetor 


SEEDS €P 


Will be mailed free to all who 
apply by letter. 
Our Experimental Gardens in 

















$1000 00 IN CASH is deposited in 
gaw machine in America. This is the 
cheapest machine made, and warranted 
to saw logs easier and faster than any 
other. We are the oldest saw machine 
firm in America. Any prominent mer 
chant will tell you we are 
Beware of infringements. Our circulars |’ 
are free. Address, 

United States Manufacturing Ce., Chieage, Tl. 





Which we test our Vegetable 


and Flower Sceds are most 


hhouscs for Piants (covcring 3 
acres in lacs), are the largest 
im Armerica. 
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Buy your Seeds 
f A. #4. Barnes, 
=. eG & 48 W. Lake 
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SEEDS liable growers and importers. No 


old seeds in stove. Every variety tested before 


—Chotce selections from the most re- 








It is complete in every respect, but our lit- 
tle girl says we must make a seat for the up- 
per baby on it. It runs well, and looks 
well. If every one of your subscribers 
would make up a club, they would not re- 
gret it. 


Our WELL AUCERS will bore a 
well 75 feet deep and & feet in diameter 
im a day. This would clear you $50 in a 
day. Send for our Pictorial Catalogue. | 

U. &. MANF’G CO,, Chieago, IL 


; ‘or sale. Special attention given to orders 
moan Ny Seeds shipped by mail or express o one 
art of the United States. Reference: Ho e Nation 1 
Bank Chicago: Furst & Bradley Mf’g Co., Chicago: 
Kirby, Sarpenter & Co., Chicago. Sen for Cat- 
alogue of Seeds and Farm Machinery. 
A. §. BARNES, 46 & 48 W. Lake St., Chicago, Il. 


52-6-eow 








J.C. Leary of Johnson Co., Mo., writes. 
The Premium Clock came ‘safely to hand 
and pleases us all. It keeps time and 

ives entire satisfaction. As it cost only a 
fittie work for a good —— that every farm- 
er should have. I hope every subscriber 
will make up a club for it, and I am sure 
after he gets the beautiful clock, he will no 
regret the good work he has done. 

A. C. Bear of Buckingham Co., Va., 
writes: I sent you aclub in January and in 
return received the Premium Clock about 
the lst of February. It is very pretty and 
sunning accurately, and is a nice ornameut 


in any room. 

M. H. Aubry, Murphysboro, Ill., writes: 
I have received the Premium Cloek, and am 
well pleased with it and thankful for it. It 
runs all right, and every one who sees it 
thinks it a very nice clock. I wish success 
to the RuRaL WORLD and shall do all I can 
for it. 

F. Draper of Audrain Co., Mo.. writes: 
The clock came to hand in good order and is 
running splendidly, and I think will prove 
to be a good time-keeper. 

W. H. Thomas of Dent Co., writes: The 
Premium Clock came to hand safe and sound, 
and has for several weeks continued to be 
safe to rely upon as an accurate time-keep- 








er, and it is a fine ornament in a room. 


EASY CALCULATOR. 


ROPES 


by thousands of farmers, mechanics and 
vusiné8s men, who speak in the highest terms of 
its practical utility and c nyenience. Its won- 
derful simplicity enables even the most iiliterate 
to calculate with absolute accuracy and speed, 
while the original and rapid methocs delight 
and benefit the most scholarly. Its eotively new 
system of tables shows, at a glance, the correct 
value of all kinds of oe stock, hay, coal, 
tumber and merchandise of any quantity and at 
any price; the interest on any sum, for any time, 
at any rate per cent.; measurement of lumber, 
logs, cisterns, granaries, wagon beds, corn 


Is w 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD. 


A Weckly Farm, Stock, Frult and 


Family Paper. 





83 YEARS ESTABLISHED. 


best exponent of the cultural ine 
quae of the West. No farmer stock 


breeder or fruit grower can afford to do 
without it. 


The only newspaper in Amer- 


eribs: wages for bours, days, weeks and months, ton hove cial department devo ted to 
’ ) tten up, in et- | ica having & spe Pp 
book a vy ee onal tee siiicate slate, | sugar and syrup maki:.g from sorgo. 


pocket for papers. It is unquestion- 
ooly ee most eom jete and practical calculator 
ever published. Cloth, $1; Morocco, $1.50; 


ded, $2. 
5 7 abies Rural World St. Louis, 
Mo. 





For Sale Cheap. 


hbred J bull cal ves which will 
Feta he wo in the pw C. Club for the pur- 
chase: 


r. 
ly to Dr. G. W. VARNUM, 
Aory Montgomery City, Mo. 





partment. 
Editor Veterinary Department. 


year. Elegant premiums for 
for free sample eopy to 


. A. Hedges, Editor Sorgo Department. 
R. M. Bell, Editor Sheep Department. 
Prof. Geo. Husmann, Editor Fruit De- 


t 
Geo. Scully, M. D., M. RB. C. V. 8+ 


DOLLAR per 
Terms reduced to only ONE =e 
Norman J. Colman, 
Editor and Publisher, 
@00 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Barnes’ Wire Check Rower! | 


The Only Entirely Successtul Wire Check Rower Ever Invented. 
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